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Norice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
LaTERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——=<——— 
ESTERDAY week Mr. John Morley gave notice in the 
House of Commons that he would move, “ That in the 
opinion of this House, the operation of the Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887, and the manner of its adminis- 








tration, undermine respect for law, estrange the minds of the | 


pesple of Ireland, and are deeply injurious to the interests of 
the United Kingdom;” whereupon Mr. Gladstone immediately 
rose and gave notice that he would on Monday (ie., last 
Monday) ask the Government to appoint a day for the debate. 
Mr. W. H. Smith promptly replied that, recognising fully the 
character of the motion as a vote of censure on the Govern- 
ment, he could not comply too soon with the wish of the 
Opposition, and that he would at once fix Monday for the 
debate, a cordiality of willingness at which the leaders of the 
attacking party stood somewhat aghast, perceiving at once 
that they had made a tactical mistake in challenging to a 
pitched battle a party perfectly united on the Irish Question, 
at the very moment when they were discomfited by their 
differences on the question of local government. 


Accordingly, on Monday the debate began, and was con- 
cluded on Tuesday, when it ended with a majority of 93 for 
the Government in a full House, containing, with tellers and 
Speaker, 644 Members (273 against 36v). It was not, in our 
opinion, a debate of the most impressive kind; and though 
Mr. Gladstone thought that it ought to have had six nights 
instead of two, in our opinion it would have produced just as 
effectual results if it had consisted of five speeches only,— 
Mr. John Morley’s, Mr. T. W. Russell’s, Colonel Saunderson’s, 
Mr. W. O’Brien’s, and Mr. Balfour’s. Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech was not up to its usual mark, though Mr. Chaplin, as 
usual injudicious, gave him a brilliant opening by taunting 
him with a failing memory, and though the peroration, in 
which Mr. Gladstone asserted that through the sins of the 
Government it was coming to pass that the chief avenue to 
the temple of honour in Ireland was “through the prison 
door,” was extremely impressive. Again, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, though he delivered, as usual, a speech strong in 
its logic and in its moral conviction, was fretted by the more 
than usually pertinacious interruptions of the Parnellite Party. 
Mr. Sexton, who closed the debate, was windy, as he often is, 
and also what he has not usually been, vulgar, when he spoke 

of the Liberal Unionists as being “a mouldy relic, offensive 
to every sense,” of which Lord Hartington was the head, and 





Mr. T. W. Russell “one of the joints of its decomposing tail.” 
That is neither wit nor rhetoric, but Parliamentary Billings- 
gate. 


Mr. Morley and Mr. Gladstone both of them threw the 
weight of their speeches into attacks on the Resident 
Magistrates, dealing at great length with the Killeagh case, 
in which it is admitted that the Resident Magistrates blundered, 
and treated evidence, which was apparently good evidence, of 
a common intention on the part of several bakers to refuse to 
sell bread to the police, as if it were a conspiracy to intimidate 
other people from selling bread to the police—a perfectly 
different offence. Both the leading Opposition speakers were 
also very severe on the Government for proclaiming the County 
of Louth, where Mr. Dillon delivered his speech hounding on 
Lord Massereene’s tenants. to persevere in the “Plan of 
Campaign,” because that proclamation alone rendered it 
possible to try Mr. Dillon without a jury, and under the 
provisions of the Crimes Act, though, as Mr. Goschen said, 
he could not conceive that Mr. Dillon went to Louth in order 
to escape the operation of the Crimes Act, when he was 
openly defying the Government and boasted that he defied it. 
Further, Mr. Gladstone was very sarcastic with Mr. Balfour 
for permitting the priests who had been convicted to wear their 
ecclesiastical costumes, instead of insisting on their wearing 
the ordinary prison dress,—a course which Mr. Gladstone said 
that Mr. Balfour was “afraid” to take. Mr. John Morley, 
too, taunted the Government with their petty plans for 
draining the Shannon and the Barrow. If they had proposed, 
he said, to drain the Atlantic, it would have had a more lively 
interest for the American people, and would not have been a 
whit more foolish as a policy for Ireland. Such was the 
general line of attack. If the Government are benevolent in 
their schemes, they are treated as idiots to attempt to benefit 
Ireland except in one way; if they are firm in putting down 
lawlessness, they are treated as deserving all the Irish hate 
lavished upon them. 


Mr. T. W. Russell’s speech, Colonel Saunderson’s, and Mr. 
W. O’Brien’s were perhaps in some respects the most note- 
worthy of the debate. Mr. T. W. Russell was very impressive. 
He showed,—what, indeed, Mr. Parnell had avowed weeks 
ago,—that the “Plan of Campaign” really produced and 
justified the Crimes Act. He spoke scornfully of the argu- 
ment urged by Mr. Morley that the “ Plan of Campaign” had 
lowered rents, and had not, on the average, lowered them 
too much. He did not want to see rents lowered by law- 
less means involving dishonest acts. He wanted to know 
whether success was to be set up asa test of righteousness. 
He believed that there was more, not less, respect for law in 
Treland since the Crimes Act was passed; and if it had 
estranged anybody, it was chiefly evil-doers. Colonel Saunder- 
son was extremely cool and amusing. He declared that he 
kept Sir William Harcourt’s and Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
speeches in bins, and drew out from time to time specimens of 
the vintage of 1882 and then of the vintage of 1887. He did 
not know how it was that the same people who enjoyed the 
bouquet of the former vintage, managed also to appear to 
enjoy the bouquet of the later vintage. 


Mr. W. O’Brien was very vehement, unscrupulous, and at 
the close of his speech, effective. He calmly maintained that 
the tears shed over Norah Fitzmaurice are crocodile tears, and 
that there is no more connection between the Kerry murders 
and the “Plan of Campaign,” than between a murder in the 
New Cut and the debates in the House of Commons. He 
deliberately ignored the fact that Norah Fitzmanurice’s father 
was boycotted by the National League for holding to his 
farm, that he was murdered because he was boycotted, and 
that his daughter was boycotted for bringing the murderers 
to justice. At the close of his speech, he taunted the Govern- 
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ment with the victory that they were going to win by the aid of 


the Liberal Unionists,—mere criminals in a condemned cell, 
he called them,—who, of course, would do all in their power 
to prolong their miserable political lives. 


Mr. Balfour’s speech was the most massive in the debate, 
being marked, however, here and there by an accent of scorn 
that was in excess of wisdom. He commented on the singular 
ingratitude with which the Opposition treated the willingness 
of the Government to give them all the information about the 
administration of the law in Ireland which they desired,—an 
amount, indeed, that no previous Government of Ireland had 
ever even distantly approached,—though they got nothing for 
their pains but taunts on the inadequacy of the information 
given, the form of it having been nevertheless dictated by 
the Opposition themselves. The reason was that the informa- 
tion provided made the case of the Opposition much worse 
than before, and of course, therefore, they were discontented. 
In reply to the question whether he was going to dismiss the 
Magistrates who were overruled in the Killeagh case, he said 
at once that he was not, and that if, as Mr. Gladstone asserted, 
Lord Spencer would not have defended them, it would be no 
precedent for himself to know that Lord Spencer would have 
been willing to throw to the dogs good servants of the Crown 
against whom a popular cry was raised. Never had there 
been a Government that had to struggle for its life like the 
present Irish Administration, or which had used its power with 
less harshness and injustice. To maintain that Mr. Dillon, 
who explicitly advised that all those who took a farm 
from which another had been evicted should be perse- 
cuted till their lives were unhappy lives, was guilty only of 
a political crime, and ought to be treated with ceremony as a 
man convicted of revolt against the State, seemed to him 
monstrous. The National League were undermining the 
agricultural prosperity of Ireland, and were confiscating the 
value of tenant-right by not allowing an evicted tenant to sell 
that tenant-right to a successor. Suppose an Irish Republic 
were established to-morrow, how could a people among whom 
lawlessness had been for years fostered by their own leaders, 
expect to build up on such a foundation any structure that 
would stand or endure? It is the Government who are trying 
to build on the foundations of honesty, liberty, and law, and 
these are the only foundations on which it is possible to raise 
political structures with any chance of durable vitality. 


The German Reichstag was opened on Monday by the 
Emperor in person, amidst unusual ceremonial and display, 
the occasion being considered so grave that the King of 
Saxony and the Regent of Bavaria, who are Catholics, were 
permitted to take part in the Protestant service. The 
Emperor’s speech is said to have been in great part written 
by himself, and he evidently agreed with it from his heart. 
He told his audience, after some words of regret for his father, 
that he was resolved to follow his grandfather’s path, and 
held it first of his duties to assure the military and 
political safety of the Empire abroad, and to watch over the 
execution of the laws at home. The chief of these laws 
is the Constitution, which must be protected in all the 
rights it guarantees to the two legislative bodies, to the 
Emperor, and to the allied Sovereigns. Especially would 
the Emperor follow out the policy of his grandfather in 
extending to the poor all the protection legislation can afford, 
and thus “ equalising unhealthy social contrasts.” All must, 
however, be kept within the paths of legality. In foreign 
politics the Emperor would maintain peace, unless war was 
forced upon him by attack upon Germany “ or its allies.” He 
would adhere to the Austrian alliance, which was sanctioned 
by history, “ with German fidelity,” and to the alliance with 
Italy, and rejoiced in both because they “permit” him to 
cultivate his personal friendship for the Emperor of Russia, 
and the peaceful relations with Russia which have existed 
for a hundred years. He felt confident that what was won 
by arms, might be defended for some time by peaceful 
labour. There is no reference in the speech to France or 
England, but its general tone has been accepted as peaceful, 
and its clearness as to the alliances has given pleasure both in 
Vienna and Rome. 


The speech to the Prussian Diet on June 27th was nearly 
as important as that to the German Reichstag. The King, 


father’s “ glorious reign,” declared his resolution to follow 
the policy of his grandfather, and while mindful of the 
rights of the representatives, conscientiously to maintain 
the rights of the Crown, and hand them on intact to his 
successor. He aimed at no enlargement of the prerogatives of 
the Crown, but held that his legal status, “so long as it was not 
called in question,” “ was sufficient to secure in the life of the 
State that measure of monarchical influence which Pruggia 
requires.” “Iam of opinion that the Constitution makes a 
just and useful distribution of the forces in the life of the 
State, and therefore I shall protect it.” The King promises 
the Royal protection to all forms of worship, rejoices jy 
the recent compromise with the Catholic Church ang 
its spiritual chief, and approves the recent legislation jy 
favour “of self-government under the control of honorary 
functionaries.” He wishes to reduce the financial burdens on 
the less favoured classes of society, and promises to bear 
in mind the words of the great Frederick,—that the King ig 
the first servant of the State. The whole tone of the speech 
is that of a man who claims great powers and will contend 
for them, but wishes to exercise them under a sense of 
responsibility. 


The contest at Chicago ended on Monday by a nomination 
of Mr. Benjamin Harrison, lawyer, of Indiana, formerly 
Brigadier-General during the war, as the candidate of the 
Republican Party for the Presidency. The result was 
partly unexpected. Everything pointed to the election 
of Mr. Blaine, but his principal rivals became convinced 
that he was tricking them, and that his unwillingness to 
be nominated was affected only in order to induce them to: 
resign one by one. They therefore held out, or transferred 
votes to Mr. Harrison ; and after eight ballots, Mr. Harrison 
was found to have a clear majority, and was unanimously 
nominated. The selection creates no enthusiasm, Mr. Harrison 
—a grandson of the President of that name—being a cold, 
dry man of no special ability, though with a repute for 
character and a strong dislike to corruption. The Vice- 
President is to be Mr. Levi Morton, a New Yorker. It is under- 
stood on all sides that the struggle will be round the principle 
of Protection, and that the Independents, though pleased with 
the defeat of Mr. Blaine, will as a body vote for President 
Cleveland. The Irish are bitterly disappointed, and may 
remain neutral to show their disgust. The Convention was. 
remarkable for the “ high-falutin’” tone of the speakers, and 
the absurd contrivances adopted to evoke an enthusiasm which, 
according to some accounts, was not forthcoming. 


Some signs of a possible financial panic are apparent in 
Paris. The Panama Lottery Loan has failed, the advantages 
offered to subscribers not being sufficient, and lotteries not 
attracting the cool-headed peasantry. There has been a severe 
fall in the value of the shares, and it is believed that banks which 
have advanced money on them are pressing for repayments. M. 
de Lesseps, however, is not dead, as was reported; his energy 
is inexhaustible, though he is eighty-three, and he may compel 
the Government to give him further aid, say by a guarantee 
limited to five years. The reluctance will be great, as the 
scientific departments doubt the success of the Canal if con- 
structed with locks; but the reluctance to permit a crash 
which will embitter half-a-million of voters may be greater 
still. The absence of confidence shown by investors is a new 
incident in M. de Lesseps’s later career; but the truth is, he is 
suffering for his own ascendency. The French investor believes 
in M. de Lesseps personally, and him only, and his great age 
begins to tell against all investments in his undertakings. 
His death, it is clear, would produce a most alarming panic, 
which might affect all the greater Exchanges of Europe. 


The House of Commons on Wednesday rejected the Channel 
Tunnel (Experimental Works) Bill on its second reading by 307 
to 165, a division the more remarkable because Mr. Gladstone 
made a speech for the Bill, explaining that his own Government, 
when opposing the Bill, had yielded to a popular pressure 
which he thought had passed away. The Ministry did not, 
however, leave the question an open one, as Sir E. Watkin 
had imagined, from some talk with Mr. W. H. Smith, that 
they intended to do. We have discussed Mr. Gladstone’s 
arguments elsewhere, but may mention here a new one 
brought forward by Sir E. Watkin. He maintained that the 
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Tunnel would actually increase instead of decreasing the 
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the country, because in the event of England 
peing blockaded, we should have an alternative route by which 
to introduce food. Does he imagine that Powers strong 
enough to starve England would permit France to break their 
blockade in that style? As a matter of fact, the argument is 
ridiculous, for there is no Power which, without the alliance 
of France, could imperil the maritime ascendency of this 
country. America may do it some day, when she directs her 
yast resources to the construction of a navy; but statesmen 
can hardly sanction breaches in the national wall in a spirit 
of prophecy. Some day war may cease, but that is no reason 
for paying off our Fleet just now. 


gecurity of 


The Opposition have not made much of their attempt to 
retain part of the licensing clauses in the County Government 
Bill. They tried their strength twice on Thursday, but twice 
failed. Sir W. Harcourt, who has suddenly discovered that 
Temperance men have many votes, moved that Clause 9, which 
gives the County Councils power to shut public-houses on 
Sunday, should be retained, but found that Mr. Caine and Sir 
W. Lawson, the two mouthpieces of teetotalism, were both 
against him, and was defeated by 275 to 213. This defeat dis- 
couraged the party, and on the retention of the far more 
important tenth clause, which transfers the control of licences 
from the Magistrates to the Councils, there was hardly any 
debate. Mr. Gladstone supported the retention, but it was 
rejected by 252 to 175. The effect of these votes is to suspend 
all further action on the Temperance question until Parliament 
has decided upon the policy it wishes to see adopted. At 
present Members are all abroad. They are very much afraid 
of the Temperance men, who often hold the balance of 
power, very much afraid of the publicans, who are useful at 
election time, and very uncertain as to the real wish of the 
mass of the electors, who have never yet been left without 
liquor, and do not know what it would mean. 


Prince Ferdinand seems to have won his constitutional fight 
in Bulgaria, the Ministry consenting to a compromise. The 
sentence of the court-martial on Major Popoff was confirmed, 
but he was exonerated from all penalties except the loss of 
civil and political rights. These also are to be restored to 
him in a few weeks, and he will then be gazetted to his former 
rank. The total effect of the affair has been to increase the 
Prince’s popularity, and to diminish that of the Premier, M. 
Stambouloff, who is believed to have availed himself of Major 
Popoff’s carelessness in keeping his accounts to degrade him 
from his position. That is a serious injury to the Principality 
if, as is reported, M. Stambouloff is the only Bulgarian states- 
man who is at once capable of governing, and bold enough to 
resist Russia. 

It seems probable that we have another little war upon our 
hands. The Governor of Natal has telegraphed to the Colonial 
Office that Dinizulu, the heir of the relics of Cetewayo’s power, 
on June 23rd attacked Usibepu, a chief under our protection, 
and crushed him. Usibepu fled to a British police-station, 
but that also was attacked, and the police forced to evacuate 
the post, carrying Usibepu with them. It is therefore indis- 
pensable to chastise Dinizulu, who may or may not have an 
understanding with the Boers; and Major-General Smyth has 
started for Zululand to ascertain the force that will be neces- 
sary to restore order. It is, of course, impossible, as we have 
assumed the protectorate of Zululand, to tolerate private war, 
or such an open defiance as is involved in the attack on the 
police-station. 


A singular rumour reaches Europe from Africa. It is 
asserted, on authority which is believed both in Suakim and in 
London, that a “ White Pasha,” with a considerable force, has 
appeared at Bahr-el-Ghazul, and is threatening Kordofan, to 
the great alarm of the Mahdi, who is thus menaced in rear. 
It is supposed that this “ White Pasha” may be Stanley, whose 
expedition to relieve Emin Pasha has been missing for many 
months, and who, after the most marvellous march ever made, 
has picked up a force somewhere, and is marching towards 
Khartoum. The story is so wild that it can hardly be false ; 
and if there is any White Pasha in that region at all, the pre- 
sumption that it is Stanley is very strong. He was last heard 
of, wounded and harassed by native attacks, not far from the 
Aruwhimi; but he may have bribed or persuaded some fighting 
tribe to follow him, or have emancipated a large body of slaves, 
and with them have fought his way northward. 





We regret to record the resignation of his bishopric by Dr. 
Mackarness, Bishop of Oxford, on the ground of ill-health. 
He has throughout shown a manliness and independence 
worthy of the English Episcopate, but not often regarded as 
especially characteristic of that Episcopate. His veto on the 
suit against Mr. Carter, the Rector of Clewer, and the remark- 
able defence which he gave for that veto before a Court of Law, 
will entitle him to a place of permanent honour among the 
prelates of the Church of England. There is but one name 
that will occur to everybody as that of the man who should fill 
Dr. Mackarness’s place, the name of a great preacher and 
thinker who has too long been neglected by those who nominate 
to bishoprics. 


We observe that the proposal of the Church Association to 
prosecute the Bishop of Lincoln, which we treated with some- 
thing like scorn the other day, is regarded as serious, and it 
is even said that if persisted in, the case will be heard by a 
Court consisting of the Archbishop of Canterbury and some 
five or six of his suffragans. Whether such a Court will not 
have to fight for its jurisdiction with the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, would be, we suppose, very doubtful. 
We observe that the Dean, Sub-Dean, and Precentor of 
Lincoln, and many of the Canons Residentiary and many of 
the Rural Deans, protest against the proposed prosecution. 
Certainly, if the prosecution is resolved upon, there will be 
lively times in the Church. 


The Education Commission have signed their Report, or at 
least seventeen of them have signed it, while a minority of 
eight, consisting of Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Lyulph Stanley, 
Mr. Henry Richard, Sir Bernhard Samuelson, Dr. Dale, Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, Mr. Heller, and Mr. Shipton, have signed a 
minority Report dissenting from the Report of Lord Cross and 
the majority. The main issue is upon the two proposals to 
establish a more thorough moral and religious teaching even 
in Board schools, and to aid voluntary schools more generally 
and freely out of the rates without giving the ratepayers any 
representation on the management of these voluntary schools. 
As to the first of these proposals, so long as the conscience 
clause is strictly enforced, and all parents are allowed to with- 
draw their children from the moral and religious education 
given if they disapprove it, we hope it may be successful. But 
we confess that we do not see how voluntary schools can 
properly be generally aided out of the rates without offering 
the ratepayers a share in the management of these schools,— 
which, of course, would be utterly inconsistent with their re- 
taining the stamp of voluntary energy and purpose. It would, 
however, be premature to comment on the proposal till its full 
meaning has been made clear to us, and as yet only sum- 
maries of the Report have been published. 


The Lord Chief Justice addressed a letter to Monday’s Times 
in which he appealed for subscriptions to the memorial which 
it is proposed to raise to Matthew Arnold. Our readers will 
find this letter reproduced in our advertising columns, so 
here we will only say that Lord Coleridge communicates the 
fact that the Government have declined to continue Mr. 
Arnold’s literary pension to his widow and her unmarried 
daughter in spite of the very influentially signed petition, 
signed without distinction of party, which urged this 
course on the Government, and states that this refusal 
renders it necessary for Mr. Arnold’s friends to take prompt 
action at once. The intention is to place a medallion or bust 
of Mr. Arnold in Westminster Abbey,—and this will not 
exceed, it is said, £500,—and then to make adequate provision 
for Mr. Arnold’s family; and finally, if after satisfying these 
claims it should be possible, to found at Oxford an Arnold 
scholarship or lectureship, with a view to promote the study 
of English literature. Our nineteenth-century Gray, with an 
intellectual range far wider than Gray’s, and a more delicate 
genius, certainly the greatest elegiac poet of our generation, 
may, we hope, receive from:the English public a fitting tribute 
to the thrilling sweetness and transparent light of his many 
beautiful elegies,—whether they were elegies on poets whose 
immortal fame he greatly enhanced, or on faiths which he 
mourned only to prove that they would long survive even 
the exquisite tenderness of his laments. ; 


Bank Rate, 23 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 99} to 998xd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE UPSHOT OF THE IRISH DEBATE. 


N R. GLADSTONE’S wish that the Irish debate 

should have lasted for at least six nights instead of 
two, betrayed a limitless confidence in the power of verbal 
discussion which in the present condition of the Irish 
Question we are quite unable to share. Had it been voted 
upon without any discussion, we very much doubt whether 
either party would have stood either worse or better than 
they do now. After all, the majority of 93 against Mr. 
John Morley’s motion is the most important fact of the 
debate. After studying it carefully, we are, indeed, of 
opinion that the preponderance of argument is all on the 
side of the Government ; but we are quite aware that the 
followers of Mr. Gladstone are equally well convinced that 
the preponderance of the argument is all on the side of 
the Opposition, and we are not so blind to the case of our 
opponents as not to be able to understand what they 
mean. Indeed, while we hold that the Government made 
out their side of the case triumphantly, we hold that the 
Opposition made out their side of the case no less suc- 
cessfully, and it is only because we regard the case of the 
Government as so much the stronger intrinsically and 
by its very nature, that we hold the weight of the 
argument to remain with them. We will concede as much 
as it is in all fairness our duty to concede to the arguments 
of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley, and then state our 
reasons for regarding the position of the Government as 
indefinitely more substantial and commanding than that of 
the Opposition. 

We hold, then, that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley 
made out completely, what, so far as we know, no careful 
observer ever doubted, that the Government have not 
gained any ground in the affections of the Irish people. 
We say in the affections of the Irish people, and not in 
the respect of the Irish people, advisedly, for we are con- 
vineed that the Government have gained a good deal of 
ground in the respect of the Irish people, though not in 
their affections, and that they have gained it by their firm- 
ness, their coolness, their indifference to agitation, and their 
steady discrimination between the political partisans of 
Home-rule, who have never been freer than they now 
are to say what they will, and the partisans of plunder 
and social oppression, who have perfectly well understood 
that they would be prosecuted for breaking the law. But 
we entirely admit that while the Government have gained 
a good deal in the respect of the people, so far as this, that 
the peasantry regard their purposes as firm, and their 
power as sufficient to inspire the permanent fear that 
when the law is broken there will be a high probability 
that those who break it will pay the penalty,—this sort of 
respect is not affection, and we believe that the majority of 
the people of Ireland are as enthusiastic in their expressions 
of admiration for the distinguished law-breakers who defy 
the Government as they well could be, and are as extrava- 
gant in their expressions of detestation for the Govern- 
ment as they well could be, partly no doubt because they 
are thoroughly well assured that no abstract expressions of 
that kind are in the least likely to get them into trouble. 
The Government have made no progress, then, in the 
affections of the Irish people, nor did any rational being 
suppose that it was on the cards that they should do 
so, while the Opposition are bidding for their favour by 
promising both a separate Legislature and a crushing 
victory over the landlords, and while the Government offer 
a steady resistance to both these movements. Of course, 
while the Irish people think that the Liberals will give 
them their own way, and that the Unionists will not, 
they shout for the Liberals and decry the Unionists. No 
_ of the smallest intelligence ever expected anything 
else. 

Again, the Opposition were fairly successful in showing 
that once and again the Resident Magistrates, with an 
extremely difficult task to perform, and every obstacle thrown 
in their way by powerful and unscrupulous agitators, have 
not always displayed wisdom. There, again, it would have 
been marvellous beyond expression, if there had not been 
flaws in the performances of such hard-worked and well- 
abused functionaries. Our own surprise is much greater 
that the Opposition had so little success in this part of 
their case, than that they had so much. No doubt they 





ers 
brought home two or thiree serious errors to the doore 
of the Resident Magistrates, but they proved pi 
lutely nothing tending to discredit their general fainaiae. 
and competence. These Resident Magistrates are for 
the most part, the same men whom Mr. Gladstone ad 
Lord Spencer trusted to do the very same kind of work — 
though Mr. Gladstone strangely overlooked the fact — 
under the Crimes Act of 1882. Under that Act a sti} 
greater number of offences were dealt with summaril 
which would, before the Act was passed, have been brought 
before a jury, and the Irish Members complained no less 
bitterly, perhaps even more bitterly, than they do now: 
only then they found no echoes in the ranks of English 
parties, while now their complaint is swelled by the 
voices of the regular Opposition. Yet with all this vast 
increase of hostile criticism, nothing has been found to 
brand the Resident Irish Magistrates with an unjust or 
vindictive bias. Mr. Morley and Mr. Gladstone succeeded 
in showing that in one case there was legal blundering, in 
another something like harshness (which the Secretary to 
the Lord-Lieutenant redressed), and in several instances 
perhaps, undue reluctance to grant cases for the considera. 
tion of an Appeal Court,—in all probability because the 
application was really frivolous,—but in no case at all any- 
thing like flagrant injustice or cruelty. Never was any- 
thing more utterly unjust than Mr. Gladstone’s monstrous 
comparison of one of their judgments to the sort of 
flagrant injustice which blackened the reputation of Judge 
Jeffreys. Thus far the Opposition succeeded, and no 
farther. They completely broke down in showing that the 
Government have failed to inspire wholesome respect and 
fear for the law of the land, and that their functionaries: 
have been cruel, unjust, or unscrupulous, 

What, on the other hand, did the Government succeed 
in proving? They proved to demonstration that the 
agitation of which the Opposition are the apologists, is 
directed to purposes that are ruinous to Ireland, both 
commercially and socially. They proved that the most 
passionate advocates of the “Plan of Campaign” direct 
all their effort to making those tenants who are quite able 
to pay their rent withhold it, and that they attach com- 
paratively little importance to the adhesion of those who 
are really too poor to pay it; that Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
O’Brien threatened all who take farms from which other 
tenants have been evicted with social terrors the signifi- 
cance of which is well understood, and that Mr. Dillon 
proclaimed his wish to make that man’s life unhappy 
who would not join in the dishonest crusade called the 
“Plan of Campaign;” that emissaries of the League were 
directly concerned in boycotting one of the men who 
was afterwards murdered, and in boycotting his daughter 
for giving evidence; that tenant-farmers who are com- 
petent to make farms productive are kept out of their 
farms by terror, while those who are unable to make 
them productive are kept in possession of them,—in 
short, that Ireland is being most seriously injured as an 
agricultural country by the policy of the League, and that 
Irish society is still more grievously oppressed by the 
espionage and secret tyranny which prevails there; and 
that the Government, in steadily shielding those who defy 
the League from oppression, is doing much to restore the 
tenant-farmers to freedom and to self-respect. They 
showed that, in spite of all the difficulties of the case, 
Ireland is freer and less overridden by petty tyrants than 
she was, and that if the verdict of 1886 is only confirmed 
by the country at the next General Election, a very great 
step will have been taken towards pacifying the country 
and directing the energies of Irish politicians to obtaining 
terms which would content the Irish peasantry with their 
lot, instead of hounding them on to a political revolution 
which would but be the beginning of mistrust, confusion, 
and internecine quarrels worse than any that Ireland 
has suffered since the last century. Further, they showed 
that Mr. Gladstone’s astounding contention that men in 
black coats ought to be punished more leniently for advising 
crime than men in frieze coats should be punished for com- 
mitting it, is one of the most undemocratic, as it is also 
one of the most demoralising doctrines ever put forward 
by a Liberal chief. 

Of course, it is true that the success of the Unionists at 
the General Election would be in the main a success gained 
by the electors of Great Britain over the electors of Ireland, 
and would pacify Ireland only by taking the heart out of 
the Parnellites. And equally of course, that is a con- 
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which the Home-rulers in this country very 
ard as improbable, and try to believe all but 
impossible. We are fully aware of the difficulty of dis- 
heartening & party which has made so much progress 
and has gained over so many Englishmen to its standard. 
But though we see the difficulty, it seems to us nothing 
when compared with the difficulty which the Home- 
rulers must surmount, if their policy is not to end 
‘n a miserable chaos. They have first to think out and 
then to work out a scheme for federalising Great Britain 
with Ireland,—and that, too, just after teaching the Irish 

ople to regard all law which they happen to find irksome 
as a gross tyranny, and to regard the plunder of their own 
landlords as the most righteous of policies. They have 
to establish a strong government in an island which they 
have taught to regard all government as injustice and 
all patriotism as identical with rebellion. And they have 
to reconcile the people of Great Britain to co-operating 
with Ireland in a policy which either Ireland will repudiate 
as the most gross violation of the promises made to her 
by her revolutionary chiefs, or which England will turn 
restive under as discrediting to her character for equity 
and good faith. Either the success of the Unionists or the 
success of the Home-rulers will involve serious difficulties, 
as the debate amply shows. But the difficulties that would 
follow the success of the Home-rulers would be tenfold the 
difficulties which would follow the success of the Unionists, 
and the approval by the people of the policy of the present 
Government. 


summation 
naturally reg 





THE EMPEROR WILLIAM’S SPEECHES. 


HE two speeches which William II. of Germany has 
T delivered this week, one as Emperor to the Reichstag, 
and one as King to the Prussian Diet, completely bear out 
the impression produced by his earlier utterances. He 
intends, in the first place, to be a real Sovereign, an actual 
and an important factor in the government of his dominions. 
He expresses, as he well may, perfect content with the 
share of power allowed him by the Constitution of Prussia, 
which is really as great as that of the American President, 
—plus irremovability and plus the direct command-in-chief 
of a million soldiers,—but he clearly will allow no diminu- 
tion of the prerogative. His declared model, exalted in 
every speech and proclamation, is his grandfather, who so 
repeatedly defied Parliament, and he expresses with 
ominous clearness his determination to hand on his 
powers intact. “I,” he continues, ‘“‘am far from aiming 
at an enlargement of the prerogatives of the Crown, and 
thus disturbing confidence in the stability of the legal con- 
ditions under which we are governed. The legal status of 
my rights, so long as it is not called in question, is sufficient 
to afford to the life of the State that measure of monarchical 
influence which Prussia requires in pursuance of its his- 
torical development.” The King is satisfied with what he 
has; but if that is questioned, he may ask for more. The 
same spirit is displayed in the address to the Imperial 
Reichstag. The Emperor is contented with the German 
as with the Prussian Constitution; but though he will 
guard all rights conceded to the representatives—including 
those granted to the Bundesrath, the strongest Upper 
House in Europe, because it represents Kings—he will also 
guard all rights, and they are many and great, reserved 
by the Constitution to the Emperor. He will be a 
monarch, in fact, both in Empire and Kingdom, a true 
Hohenzollern after the fashion of those whom he calls his 
“exalted ancestors,” and the Hohenzollern way is to govern 
personally. The spirit in which he will exercise his powers 
may be a tolerant one, and as far as religious liberty is con- 
cerned, he specifically promises that it shall be, especially as 
regards Catholics ; but he will exercise them himself. It 
is an Emperor with an individual will and a lofty idea of 
his own rights who has mounted the throne, and who 
suggests as his first advice to the German Legislatures that 
they carry still further Prince Bismarck’s idea of legis- 
lating for the poor. That legislation has not as yet 
diminished much the growth of Socialist feeling or the 
bitterness of Liberalism, and it is not difficult to foresee 
that if peace continues, the German masses and the 
German Emperor may yet stand face to face. 

But will peace continue? That does not depend 
entirely on the Emperor of Germany; but so far as it 
does, he is evidently desirous to preserve it. He dis- 
claims absolutely any idea of aggression, and indicates 





with a distinctness which suggests, at all events, clearness 

of purpose, the method of defence upon which he relies. 

He re-endorses in the plainest language the treaties with 

Austria and Italy, and adds, to the great contentment of 

Vienna and Rome, that he will consider an attack on his 

allies an attack upon himself. This has hitherto been 

doubtful, especially if Austria were attacked by Russia ; 

but the Emperor is as clear as the forms of diplomacy 

permit. “My love for the German Army, and my position 

in regard to it, will never tempt me to jeopardise for the 

country the benefits of peace, unless the necessity of war 

is forced upon us by an attack on the Empire or 

its allies.” The League of Peace, with all its conse- 
quences, is accepted by the new monarch, who exults in it 
not only because it makes him strong, but because it makes 
him so strong that he can offer terms to his most dangerous 
foe. “ Our existing agreements with Austria-Hungary and 
Italy permit me, to my satisfaction, to cultivate carefully 
my personal friendship for the Emperor of Russia and the 
peaceful relations which have existed for the past hundred 
years with the neighbouring Russian Empire, and which 
correspond with my own feelings and with the interests of 
Germany.” A great effort is to be made to “square” St. 
Petersburg, that is the meaning of this sentence, con- 
firmed by the arrangements already making for a personal 
interview between the Kaiser and the Czar, an inter- 
view which may have momentous consequences. If 
the interview succeeds, if, that is, the Romanoffs and 
the Hapsburgs can be induced to suspend their chronic 
jealousy, as they suspended it in 1877, France will be 
entirely isolated, and peace, as Germans understand peace, 
may be preserved. In other words, whatever happens in 
the Balkans, or whatever becomes of Eastern Europe, there 
will, if Russia and Austria agree, be no need to mobilise 
the German Army. That is, in a German Emperor’s mind, 
when he is addressing his people, the test of peace or war. 
He is not thinking of the world, but of his own subjects 
and dominions. The precise situation, in fact, will be 
created at which Prince Bismarck hinted in his great 
speech, and which he has for months been striving to 
secure. Russiaand Austria will arrive at a compromise, if 
not an alliance, Germany will remain passive, and France 
without an ally will be forced to choose between war single- 
handed with Germany, and an angry quiescence such as M. 
Jules Simon, who knows his countrymen well, believes they 
will display. 

The outlook is not altogether a pleasant one for those 
who desire to see Eastern Europe free, for Emperors when 
they meet are not particularly careful of international 
rights; but there is clearly peace for the moment, and 
though the ultimate object can be dimly seen, it is still far 
off from realisation. The German and Russian people do not 
trust each other, and a reconciliation of Russia and Austria 
can only be accomplished through a partition of Euro- 
pean Turkey, which would reawaken the fiercest jealousies 
among dynasties as well as peoples. The Hungarians 
cannot bear the idea, and the Austrian Chancellor, in his 
very last speech to the Delegations, emphatically repudiated 
any advance to Salonica, and has pressed on his demand 
for £4,700,000 to be spent in warlike preparations, thus 
bringing up the total extra military outlay for the 
Dual Monarchy to thirteen millions in one year. Sums 
of that kind are not spent by an embarrassed State 
without the gravest reason, and we may rely on it 
that in Vienna the idea of averting war by a grand 
“transaction” is not at present entertained. It is, 
however, towards an arrangement in some shape or other 
that Prince Bismarck looks, and the Emperor's speech to 
the Reichstag shows that he has obtained the hearty sanc- 
tion of his new master, who, be it remembered, may in the 
natural course of human affairs govern for forty years. 
The Chancellor’s policy, therefore, whatever it is, will go 
forward actively, and it is certain to be a momentous one. 
He is seventy-five already, and his object is, either by 
compacts or by war, to leave Germany, before he dies, 
secure against any coalition. That has not been accom- 
plished yet, and Prince Bismarck, we may be certain, 
though he wants no war if he can dispense with it, and no 
accessions of territory, is not contented yet with the 
solidity of his great structure. It can stand probably 
against any storm, but its architect, as he showed in his 
struggle with the Papacy, is never entirely free from the 
belief that he can bind the wind. 
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THE DEBATE ON THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


Wt rather regret, for one reason, that the Government 
did not leave the Channel Tunnel an open question. 
They were quite right from a constitutional point of view, 
for the Tunnel is an undertaking affecting the national 
defence ; but we should not have been altogether sorry had 
the original rumour been correct. A smash of Sir E. 
Watkin by an instinctive vote of the House when unguided 
and out of hand, would have been a greater blow to that 
dangerous projector than the partly official majority of 
142 by which he was crushed for the year. As it is, he 
has partly attained his object, which is to induce one of 
the two great parties in the State to identify itself in prin- 
ciple with his scheme, and so remove the only official 
obstacle. There is none, be it remembered, on the French 
side, for the French Government is shrewd, and perceives 
the immense advantage which the Tunnel would confer 
upon it. It has only, when irritated with Great Britain, say 
about the New Hebrides, or the Egyptian Debt, or affairs 
in Morocco, to order a corps darmée to its own end of the 
Tunnel, and it will create a panic over here, arrest 
enterprise, disturb parties, and compel the Government to 
spend a few millions in new, and it may be useless, pre- 
cautions. Granting all that the advocates of the Tunnel 
allege as to its uselessness for military purposes, the British 
people will neither understand nor believe their arguments ; 
and it is the people, not their representatives, who fall into 
panics, any one of which may cost us more in taxes than we 
shall make by any extension of trade. The advocates of 
the Tunnel are, however, using unfounded arguments. Sir 
E. Watkin, for instance, says that armies cannot come 
through a tunnel in face of a force on this side any more 
than through a doorway, and quotes Count von Moltke as 
endorsing that opinion. Who said they could? The 
point is whether, if our end of the long cave were seized, 
the French could send an army through, and that is a 
question men of common-sense can decide just as well as 
experts. If men in black and thousands of tons of goods 
can be sent through the Tunnel—which is Sir E. Watkin’s 
postulate, when he is ftalking of the commercial utility of 
his scheme—so can men in red and thousands of tons 
of military material. Nobody affirms that the loss 
of Dover would be the loss of England; but with 
the Tunnel in working order, the loss of it would be the 
loss of our only means of cutting off the invaders’ com- 
munications. A nearly unarmed people would be invaded 
at their leisure by an armed one. Mr. Gladstone, whose 
imagination has been struck by the commercial advantages 
of the Tunnel, and who, we fancy, when he resisted it in 
office, yielded reluctantly to his Cabinet, says we are 
quite safe, because while in 1815 we were only ten millions 
against twenty-two millions of Frenchmen, we are now 
thirty millions against thirty-five; but what is the 
force of that argument ? That it is perfectly possible, 
indeed easy, so to organise Great Britain that a French 
army of even half-a-million could not invade her, is true 
enough ; but then, it is the first object of our policy to 
avoid the necessity for that organisation. Englishmen 
want to be safe without a conscription, not with one—that 
is, they want to be protected by a Navy, and not an Army— 
and it is confidence in that scheme of national life which 
the Tunnel would impair. If the people will submit to a 
conscription, there is no earthly objection to the Tunnel 
except that its cost might possibly be more usefully ex- 
pended than in facilitating a vast daily immigration. As for 
the allegations that France would not attack us, and that 
the Tunnel itself would bind the nations together, they 
are opposed to all the evidence of history. France is 
no worse than other Powers; but, like other Powers, 
it gets periodically into fits of rage; and when it is 
in one, it invades, just as it did in 1870. As to 
communications creating friendship, they do not create 
it. There is no frontier but’ some posts between Ger- 
many and Russia, and there was no frontier at all 
between North and South; yet Teuton and Slav, Northerner 
and Southerner, have hated one another to the death. 
Increased intercourse means increased hatred as often as 
increased love, and Germany and France would be twice 
as friendly if they were divided by a Channel. Sir E. 
Watkin says the military Powers of the Continent do not 
object to international tunnels, and he says truly ; but why 
in the world should they object? They cannot get rid of 
Nature, and the tunnel under Mont Cenis is no worse for 





rt ads 
Italy than the pass over the mountain. If France yw, 

: . ere 
mistress of the seas, Englishmen would have no fear of th 
Tunnel, because it would be, comparatively speaking, of : 
importance. Would France not object to a tunnel ae 
Germany into France under her line of fortifications ? On, 
line of fortifications is the ironclad fleet in the Channel ie 

It is perfectly childish to abuse Mr. Gladstone for }; 

change of opinion about the Tunnel, and talk about the 
Thanet election, and the rest of his motives. He said Ne 
ago in Wales that he had changed his opinion, when no ~ 
tion was thought of, and his duty on a question so large ig tg 
state his opinion, as that opinion nowis. We entirely admit 
his uprightness, but cannot believe in his judgment. His 
comparison of the relative strength of England and France 
is not true, if strength for a battle-field is intended, as it 
must be; and his argument that England is honourab] 
bound to permit a tunnel to be made, because in 1874 she 
agreed with France that the subject should be considered 
is far-fetched to the last degree. No pledge was given 
to France, or could be given except subject to the 
ratification of Parliament, and Parliament has not ratified 
anything of the kind. As to his statement that a land 
frontier has, as compared with a sea frontier, “‘ enormous 
advantages,” we are utterly at a loss to understand its 
meaning, unless, indeed, intercourse is all-important, and 
independence valueless. Suppose for a moment that the 
Channel had continued, as it was once, dry land, would 
England, as a peninsula, ever have been a State at all? 
Is it because she is nearly an island that Sweden is 
afraid of Russia, or because she is joined to Russia bya 
strip of land over which armies can march ? Mr. Gladstone 
may mean that, with a land frontier, we should gain the 
power of invasion, and so be stronger; but we should gain 
it only by the sacrifice of that exemption from the con. 
scription which, to all who value the industrial form of 
society—and Mr. Gladstone does value it—should be the 
dearest of blessings. The truth is, he thinks the English 
timidity a little absurd, and that, tunnel or no tunnel, 
England can defend herself easily enough. “TI believe,” 
he says, “that the invention of steam and the great revolu- 
tion that we have seen in shipbuilding have enormously 
increased our means of defence as compared with those of 
France. I believe that our defensive power in times of 
crisis would develop itself with a rapidity, to an extent, 
and with an efficiency that would surpass all previous 
examples and would astonish the world.” We cannot agree, 
believing that, under the new conditions of warfare, nations 
are defended partly by scientific organisation and partly by 
a certain hardness of disposition which enables them to 
shoot men if they will not enlist, both of which guarantees 
this country has temporarily lost; but we will admit the 
statement, and then ask one question. If Mr. Gladstone 
thinks, as he says, that the new methods of communication 
by water have increased our defensive power, why does he 
wish to supersede them by a communication by land ? 
Sir E. Watkin will answer, ‘Because there is money to 
be got by an increase of trade ;’ but Mr. Gladstone has 
governed an Empire. 








THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


HE prevalent idea in this country that Mr. Cleveland 

is already assured of his second election may not 
prove quite exact. He is no doubt by much the more 
attractive candidate. The salient qualities of his character, 
his manliness, his firmness, his genuine dislike of corrup- 
tion—a dislike which comes out strongly in his short speech 
accepting his nomination—have touched the average 
American, who is not disposed to resent his strong 
assertion of the necessity of the President’s prerogative 
as the grand national check upon jobbery and oppression. 
The incidents of his marriage, too, struck the popular 
imagination, Americans having a keen feeling for the 
domestic affections, and the friendly admiration for Mrs. 
Cleveland will, it is said, have a distinct influence on 
his re-election. Mr. Cleveland, again, has never pandered 
to the passions of the foreign immigrants, whether 
Irish or German, and an impatience of the weight 
of this immigration is beginning to be a factor, as 
by-and-by it will be a serious factor, in American 
politics. Mr. Harrison, on the other hand, who was finally 
nominated on Monday by the Republican Convention, after 
days of intrigue and hesitation which wearied or disgusted 
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observers, i8 comparatively an unknown politician. He is 
a most respectable man, his record throughout the war 
was excellent, and he is greatly liked in his own State, 
Indiana; but he is not a man of what Americans call | 
« magnetic ” qualities. His 

Harrison, and from the . archy Gi 
Cromwell’s time, are interesting facts in his biography, 
put they will not secure him many votes, while the 
circumstances of his election will detach from him many 
friends of Mr. Blaine. As between the men, a prediction 
would be easy ; and as between the programmes, but for 
one item in them, the great body of freeholders, who in the 
endrule the Union, could hardly be supposed to prefer the 
Republican one. These freeholders are for the most part 
poor men, trained to a rigorous thrift, and impatient to 


the last degree of compulsory outlay, whether in paying | 


the tax-gatherer or paying high prices for the few things 
they buy. They cannot help perceiving that the Republican 
managers almost avow their intention of wasting public 
money in order to keep up high prices, of making 
huge national grants for pensions, for education— 
which is a State affair—for a reconstructed Navy, for 
harbour works, for the Nicaragua Canal, for anything 
which will prevent the dreaded necessity of reducing the 
tariff on foreign manufactured goods and articles produced 
within the Union. They even propose, if nothing else will 
do, to abolish the internal tax on tobacco, and make the 
collection of the whisky-taxes so inconvenient, by allowing 
exemptions, that their yield will be materially lessened. 
They insist that the nation shall go on buying silver which 
it does not want and cannot get rid of, and even press 
for a contentious foreign policy, because that justifies 
expenditure which would otherwise be closely watched. 
The programme would have shocked the old economists of 
the Union, and it is difficult to believe that men who watch 
every dollar can read it without an emotion either of 
apprehension or annoyance, 

Nevertheless, the fight will be a very severe one. The 
Republican Party has become the only Protectionist party, 
for although the Democrats do not avow themselves Free- 
traders, they do declare that they will reduce tariffs until 
the revenue not required by the Treasury has ceased to 
accumulate in its vaults. They do not want, they say, to 
establish Free-trade, but they do want to leave the 
money now collected by the taxes on imports to fructify 
in the pockets of the consumers. That implies Free- 
trade ; the Protectionists see that quite clearly ; they have 
adopted the Republican candidate and programme, and 
they are a very powerful party. The great body of accu- 
mulators are upon their side. Their habit is to invest in 
the stocks of manufacturing companies protected by the 
tariff, and they believe that if Free-trade is adopted, they 
will either lose their money, or be compelled to take 3 per 
cent. instead of 8. They will be, they think, in the position of 
our own holders of shares in copper, tin, and lead when the 
foreign supplies of those metals began to roll in. They are 
immensely more numerous than English landlords and 
farmers were when they fought for Protection, they have 
not to contend with the big-loaf argument, and they 
have behind them two bodies of men whose voting-power 
taken together is very considerable. It has been the good 
fortune of Great Britain that Protection here is impossible 
without a tax on corn, and the great body of artisans, 
having families to feed, are therefore convinced Free- 
traders. The great body of American artisans and 
miners are, on the contrary, Protectionists. They know 
there will be no alteration in the price of food, 


and they are convinced that low tariffs mean for 


them either the shutting up of the factories and mines, 
or a fall in wages unbalanced by any reduction except in 
the price of clothes. They do not care about consumers 


at all, and to tell them that with cheap materials and their 


own exceptional skill in the use of machinery, they can 
contend in all the markets of the world—which is true, as 
English and German manufacturers will one day find—is 
at present utterly useless. They want the great home 
market, they say, and wages high enough to leave them a 
margin to save upon, a margin which will be halved if 
wages are halved, even if the cost of living is halved too. 
So strong is this feeling, heightened every day by lurid 
pictures of the misery endured by European artisans, that 
if they were half the population, we should despair of Free- 
trade in America until some great advance had been made 
m economic education; but, fortunately, they are only 


descent from President | side 
old Fifth-Monarchy General of | allies in that great number of farmers who are also 


one-fourth at the utmost of the population. The State 
system, however, which breaks the mass vote, a majority 
of one in Illinois, say, throwing all the electors sent 
up by that State to the “ Electoral College” on one 
or the other, fights for them, and they have 


artisans—Massachussetts, for example, is almost ruled by 
these men of two trades—and in an immense number of 
persons who in America admit the whole Free-trade argu- 
ment and then reject it. We admit, these men say, that 
a high tariff is a tax on consumers for the benefit not of 
the community, but of certain producers only; but what 
then? We want to breed those producers. It is for the 
good of the whole community that there be varieties of 
profitable industry. Without our tariffs we must all take 
to agriculture, and we do not want to be an agricultural 
/community, but a varied, highly organised, and many- 
skilled community, which ultimately, owning as it does lands 
situated in all climates, and capable of producing all things, 
from homespun to egg-shell china, shall be as independent 
of Europe and the world as if the United States consti- 
tuted a separate planet. When our industry, they say, is 
| thoroughly organised, and sections of our population have 
| been trained, thanks to tariffs, in all arts, Protection will 
not weigh on us, for we shall ourselves produce all things, 
and be free from the competition not only of Europeans 
| who can live miserably, but of Asiatics who do live happily, 
| on much lower wages. We shall have a community in 
| which all will be well off, though all will pay highly for 
| their luxuries. 
| This is the so-called “« American argument” which weighs 
in the Union with men who see with perfect clearness what 
| their interest and the interest of all consumers is in Free- 
trade. It is radically false, because such a policy not only 
plunders the consumer for an object which is not for his 
benefit, but only for that of his rival, but because 
it overlooks the fact that waste of energy is waste of 
resource. If the Chinaman who can grow equal tea at 
half-price is prevented from selling it, in order that the 
Floridan may grow tea at twice the price, not only is the 
consumer taxed for the difference, but the Floridan is 
tempted to waste half his labour-power. He might as 
well insist on doing with his hands what a machine can do 
twice as readily. He stops himself from doimg what he 
can do best, as tested by his success in open market. But 
it is folly, and, moreover, grossly unjust to the American 
Free-trader, to deny that Protection presses differently on 
a whole “planet,” i.e., a country with all climates and 
products, from what it does on a country with one 
climate and few products, or to question that many 
American Protectionists are not thinking of selfish 
interests at all. They are moved by what they think 
patriotism, the effort to reach an industrial ideal, and they 
sacrifice the majority in pursuit of it, just as Continental 
statesmen sacrifice all male youth to the Conscription, with- 
out which independence cannot be preserved. This section 
also will learn the truth at last, and see that, whatever 
their argument is worth, it logically involves the cessa- 
tion of sea-borne commerce ; but their opponents have 
a much stiffer battle to wage than we had, who, when any 
borough was too stupid to understand Mr. Cobden, could 
at least put the Free-trade loaf and the Protected loaf 
upon two tall poles. If Mr. Cleveland is defeated, it will 
not be by Mr. Harrison, but by the determination to have 
a President who will veto all Bills enforcing reductions in 
the external tariff. 





MR. T. W. RUSSELL. 


ILL within the last three or four years, Mr. T. W. 
Russell passed his life as a Temperance agitator. 

The whole of his wonderful gift of speaking, of his 
indomitable courage, of his unflagging enthusiasm and 
tireless energy, was devoted to preaching the Temperance 
creed, and advocating the ideals of the very narrowest 





sect of the teetotalers. In every town and in every 
village in Ireland, Mr. Russell urged upon his hearers the 
social salvation that comes from total abstinence, and the 
whole country rang with the fame of the fiery Temperance 
lecturer who was always ready for the fray, and who could 
never be put down. Though for the good done by the 
Temperance party we have every possible respect, it cannot 
be denied that such a mental training as that implied by 
Mr. Russell’s labours, would at first sight hardly seem likely 
to make a man look at ordinary political questions in a 
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wide and far-seeing way. An observer of Mr. Russell’s 
career might well be excused for saying,—‘ That man may 
make a good Temperance agitator ; he will never make a wise 
and safe politician.’ Yet, as a matter of fact, Mr. Russell, 
while losing no jot of interest in or enthusiasm for the 
cause of Temperance, has shown himself able, now that his 
york has become political, to approach the great problems 
of the day with a clearness of insight and an intellectual 
sincerity which are among the most valuable qualifications 
which a statesman can possess. In a word, Mr. T. W. 
Russell has proved to the world that a fanatical devotion 
to a cramped and narrow ideal is not necessarily a bar to 
sound and wise opinions on other subjects. 

In his manner of viewing political and social questions, 
the Member for South Tyrone is a Democrat and a Radical 
of the most thorough kind. Indeed, it is very much to be 
doubted if there could be found in the House of Commons 
any Member who is at heart more strongly and consistently 
popular in his sympathies. The fact, however, that Mr. 
Russell is by birth, as well as by election, a representative 
of the democracy—his father was a stonemason, and he 
carried South Tyrone distinctly as a tenant-farmers’ candi- 
date—does not make him take up that attitude of anti- 
nomian sentimentality which is now, alas! supposed to be 
the essential characteristic of a Radical politician. Mr. 

tussell has never faltered on the question of maintaining 
law and order, but has consistently and vehemently 
preached the doctrine that the first duty of the Imperial 
Parliament is to make Irishmen respect the law. His 
utterances on this subject deserve, indeed, to be specially 
noticed for the clearness and certainty of their sound. In 
a remarkable paper contributed last March to the Liberal 
Unionist, Mr. Russell thus alludes to the notion that 
because the “ Plan of Campaign” has been a success, we 
are bound not to put it down :—“ Mr. O’Brien boasts of its 
success, and Mr. Gladstone cautiously calls attention to the 
assertion. Even were Mr. O’Brien’s case accurate, and it is 
far from being so, what of that ? Does success alter morals ? 
[s a successful thief a good member of society, or is the 
nature of the theft altered by his success ?” Such words 
are indeed refreshing when we remember the appeals of 
the intellectual Radicals who adopt Mr. Morley’s way of 
treating politics, and who tell us that we must face the 
facts as we find them, and that, whether right or wrong, the 
“Plan of Campaign” has proved victorious, and so ought 
to be treated with the attention and respect due to its 
victory. ‘You must take things as they are,—such is the 
cant of the new school of philosophic Radicalism. In 
the paper to which we have just referred, Mr. Russell 
touches on another point in the coercivn controversy 
in a way which illustrates what we have called his 
intellectual sincerity. How much of the confused and 
useless discussion whether this or that Irish Member 
ought or ought not to be treated as an ordinary prisoner 
would have been spared, if Members of the Opposition 
would have thus thought the matter out sincerely and 
honestly. “I have never argued that ‘political’ and 
ordinary prisoners should be treated alike. I have never 
even approached that question. What I have resolutely 
maintained is the old Radical doctrine that the Law should 
be no respecter of persons. If a Member of Parliament goes 
into the country, and in view of possible or even probable 
evictions tells the people to barricade their houses, to 
defend their homes, to resist the sheriff and the officers 
of the law, and these peasants get six, twelve, and eighteen 
months’ imprisonment for carrying out this advice—my 
plea is that the man who gave the advice, and who did not 
stay to share its perils, ought to be treated precisely as his 
victims are treated. If the offence is political, treat 
Members of Parliament and peasants alike. If it be non- 
political, let them both stand on the same footing. .... . 
The famous petition presented by Mr. Bright, and endorsed 
by Mr. Mill in 1867, does not even touch this point. It 
prayed for indulgences to a certain class of prisoners. It 
did not pray for indulgence to one man because he was an 
educated gentleman. On the contrary, it endorsed the 
doctrine of equality of treatment. As I have said, I 
never expressed an opinion as to whether the present race 
of offenders should be treated as ordinary criminals. But 
so long as their dupes are so treated, then I maintain that 
it is the duty of the Government to deal with the 
Member of Parliament as it deals with the peasant.” 
These words seem to us undoubtedly those of a man 
who has the sense of statesmanship in him,—the power 





ee 
of seeing straight, not at an angle of sentiment, and of not 
being taken in by mere clap-trap phrases such as “ political 
offences ” and “ justice to Parliamentary opponents.” On 
occasions when he has to deal with questions of a more 
practical kind, Mr. Russell has proved himself equally 


possessed of this statesmanlike faculty. Many and varied 
have been the speeches made and the articles written to 
expose what, we presume, must be reckoned the greatest 
Ministerial fiasco that has happened for many a day, the 
presentation by Mr. Morley of £20,000 of public money to 
be squandered by the six distressed Irish Unions; ‘but 
none have been more effective than the speeches made by 
Mr. T. W. Russell. We desire, however, to call attention 
to them chiefly because one of them—a speech made at the 
annual meeting of the Loyal and Patriotic Union—containg 
a passage which shows that Mr. Russell, though he may 
in many senses be called an anti-landlord man, can look 
at questions like the extension of local government to 
Ireland from a wider point of view than that of the tenants’ 
candidate, or even than that of the Ulstermen. Mr. Russel] 
says that he believes that parts of Antrim and Down are as 
ripe for local government as any portion of England; but 
he sees clearly that the way in which local business is done 
by popular bodies in the rest of Ireland, such as the Boards 
of Guardians to whom Mr. Morley gave the £20,000, 
forbids those counties obtaining it at present. To this, 
however, Mr. Russell adds another argument, and it is one 
so important and so well put, that it deserves quotation : 
—‘ Then there is another reason, and it is a reason no one 
would give me credit for. It is a reason in favour of the 
landlords. In England people do not understand that the 
landlords pay the rates when the valuation is under £4, and 
in Connaught they have practically to pay the rates of the 
whole land they own. I am not prepared to hand over to 
these bodies —which would practically mean the National 
League—the power of taxing the landlords of Ireland as 
they choose. Therefore, although we can look forward to 
asystem of local government something the same as obtains 
in Great Britain, the limit of time comes into consideration.” 

If we take into account the power which thus belongs to 
Mr. Russell of treating political questions not as abstract 
problems, but as part of the whole scheme of government— 
which power is, in fact, the faculty of political common-sense 
—and remember that he combines with it “a passionate and 
transparent ” earnestness, it is hardly to be wondered that in 
so short a time as two years the Irish Temperance agitator 
has been accorded a place in the House of Commons 
which many men who start with far better prospects do 
not attain for a greatly longer period. Indeed, in no sense is 
it extraordinary that Mr. Russell has won the attention and 
the respect he has; for, in truth, he is in every way a 
magnetic man. There is something fascinating, exciting, 
and infectious in his courage and his eagerness. Mr. 
Russell is by birth a Scotchman, but long residence in 
Ireland has superimposed upon the “ canniness,” the stern 
purpose, and the grit of the Scot, something of the Irish- 
man’s fire and reckless daring. That quickness and light- 
ness in seizing a point which is so characteristic of the Celt, 
has passed into Mr. Russell ; and though his speeches have 
a depth and an earnestness not to be found in the typical 
Trish speakers, they have as well the torrent-like foree—the 
eloquence in flood—which is so specially Irish. Mr. Russell 
does not, however, aim at flights of rhetoric. His speaking 
is rather of that order which was practised by Mr. Cobden, 
in which clearness of exposition and persuasiveness of argu- 
ment are chiefly conspicuous. On one subject, however, Mr. 
Russell is always certain to be vehement, fiery, impassioned, 
—that is, the Parnellite Members. Against them all the 
pent-up energy and scorn in his nature rises in a storm of 
indignation. Mr. Russell knows the Parnellites at home, has 
seen the record of their work written large on a ruined land 
and a demoralised people, and he never hesitates to speak of 
them and their deeds the words which fly home. He knows 
something of most of the Nationalist Members, and they 
know that he knows it, and fear and hate him accordingly. 
A man like Mr. Russell, of unbounded energy and self- 
confidence, prepared to make any sacrifice and to run any 
risks to defeat that surrender to the Parnellites which he 
considers a terrible moral outrage, though his vote may 
only count one, is an obstacle in their path which is of 
very serious import to the Parnellites. We are no pessi- 
mists, even as to the Parliamentary chances of Home-rule, 
—indeed, we hardly regard its triumph as a possibility. 
Still, if it does come, Mr. Parnell may yet find that a man 
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of Mr. Russell’s moral force is a greater impediment to his 
ultimate success than he can imagine at this moment. Men 
of the temper of the Member for South Tyrone are apt, in 
any but a French revolution, to play a great part; and, 
after all, Home-rule is only the Parliamentary name for 
Trish Revolution. 





WHAT WILL COME OF THE PHONOGRAPH ? 


W HEN a child of seven can recognise distinctly 
in the phonograph the voice of a friend which he 
has not heard since he was five, we may feel pretty sure 
that that marvellous instrument has at last triumphantly 
solved the problem which Mr. Edison set himself. Weare 
told that two distinct voices, as well as a great number of 
musical airs, have passed over the Atlantic and become 
audible again here after being silent for ten days, to the 
ears for which they were destined when they were com- 
mitted to the phonograph in the United States. What are 
we to expect from this wonderful invention? Mainly, 
we fear, an immense storing up of sounds that it might 
be better not to store up, an immense accumulation of 
those winged words whose wings are best employed in 
carrying off into nothingness what deserves only tempo- 
rary life. Men are becoming so vastly ingenious in 
finding the means of magnifying and embalming every 
little ripple of human energy, that we tremble for the con- 
sequences. The earth will soon be made a museum of odds 
and ends of form and speech; and unless man suddenly 
takes a great spring into a moral greatness worthy of all 
this careful storing, we may have future generations 
drowned beneath the accumulated scraps of ancestral voices 
and expressions. Only consider that this wonderful dis- 
covery will very likely furnish a future Madame Tussaud 
with the means of reproducing minutely a Parliamentary 
or Municipal debate, by depositing within the figure of 
every wax representative a phonogram of some speech which 
its original had made, and winding these off in turn in the 
order in which the actual speakers had addressed the 
assembly. It is quite conceivable that in the year 2000 there 
may be the means not only of hearing figures like Lord 
Salisbury or Mr. Gladstone pour forth in the actual tones 
of those orators speeches which were actually made by them 
in our own day, not only of hearing Lord Tennyson recite 
“Maud” in the twentieth or thirtieth century with that 
rich and peculiar burr with which he pours it forth 
to his intimates, but of revivifying every little notoriety 
of our day, from Dr. Parker to Dr. Tanner,—bottling 
up their voices for the ears of our posterity, as well 
as making their forms visible to future generations, till 
es earth is sick and Heaven is weary,” as Wordsworth 
has it, of the hollow words which phonographs utter for 
the purpose of recalling a past that is not worth recalling. 
It will be something, no doubt, that the Colonies should 
be able to hear within a few weeks the very voice of the 
statesman or the Sovereign whose words have turned the 
balance as it was inclining to either war or peace; that 
Germans in Philadelphia should be able to hang on the 
accents of Prince Bismarck’s declarations to the Reichstag 
on a critical conjuncture ; or that the Australasians should 
hear with their own ears what Mr. Gladstone says on the 
Federation of the Empire, or what M. Goblet says of the 
intentions of the French with regard to New Caledonia or 
the New Hebrides. It will be a singular satisfaction to 
many an exile in India to take with him a number of 
assurances of regard from the voice he loves best, and 
listen to the reiteration of these assurances thousands 
of miles away, in days, perhaps, when they have long 
ceased to represent existing realities; and to the blind 
it may prove a constant delight to correspond with friends 
by an interchange of actual speech, when the speech 
has been bottled up in phonographs instead of com- 
mitted to letters which the blind must trust other 
friends to read aloud to them. The number of small 
and great gratifications which the phonograph, like the 
photograph, will afford to those who hunger and thirst for 
living signs of those from whom land and seas separate 
them, is likely to be quite limitless. But, nevertheless, 
we cannot help fearing that all these rapidly multi- 
plying agencies by which we are enabled to perpetuate 
the most trivial expressions,—whether visual or audible,— 
threaten to overwhelm coming generations with the super- 
abundant vestiges and records of the past. Shall we 
not come to regard it as a singular virtue when 
men obliterate voluntarily traces of themselves which, 





instead of being useful to posterity, would only serve the 
purpose of the dust in which useful things are so often 
smothered? Are we not discovering a great deal too many 
means of defeating the benefits conferred by oblivion ? 
Are we not likely to rescue from forgetfulness what it 
should be the first duty of human beings who do not wish 
to miss their way in the steadily accumulating piles of 
human rubbish, to forget ? We cannot help being appalled 
at the shrinkage of character which seems to go on simul- 
taneously with the growth of these manifold devices for 
erecting massive monuments to character. Are not men 
daily becoming less and less massive,—less and less impres- 
sive in proportion to the machinery for taking impressions 
of them, and recording delicately all the outcome of their 
much-fretted and subdivided and attenuated lives? We 
are often tempted to wish that human nature should be 
allowed time to overtake the scientific paraphernalia in 
which it is almost suffocated, before any more discoveries 
are made by which the pettiness of our lives may gain in 
artificial importance, the distractions of our posterity may 
be multiplied, and the complexity of their inherited memories 
increased. 

As it is, we fear that the phonograph may add to the great 
picture-galleries of our great houses, voice-galleries almost 
more impressive, from the vivacity with which grandparents 
and great-grandparents may be made to address the 
descendants who never knew them, and that, too, in all 
sorts of contending strains. Imagine a man in the next 
century whose great-grandfather was a Gladstonian, 
whose grandfather was entrusted with a command in the 
war with Ireland to which Home-rule had led, and whose 
father had sided with the Irish in resisting the oppressions 
of the restored Government,—and imagine these ancestors 
addressing their descendant in all the different accents of 
political passion to which their different situations in life 
had given rise, while their portraits look severely down 
upon him, enforcing by their expression the earnestness of 
their political view,—would not such a man carry into life 
a consciousness even more hesitating and divided than even 
that which gives birth to our nineteenth-century vacilla- 
tions? Or imagine a man in the same century whose great- 
grandmother was a vehement partisan of women’s suffrage, 
whose grandmother was a lady-doctor who held that the 
nerves of the women of the day had been ruined by educa- 
tional over-pressure, and whose mother, after carrying a 
law for embodying Amazon regiments and womanning a 
few ironclads, had emigrated to escape the consequences of 
the French conquest of our Southern Counties,—and imagine 
him listening to the most characteristic utterances of each 
of these ancestresses as they frowned upon him from the 
living canvas on his walls,—would not he too carry into life a 
very strange complexity of vivid associations such as might 
easily embarrass him with the singular conflict of their 
pathetic eloquence? We have a very strong belief that the 
scientific ingenuities of our day, acting under the imperious 
guidance of sensibilities which are as narrow as they are 
tender, will contrive to fill the world we leave behind us much 
too full of us for the free growth of our posterity ; and that 
a time will come when it will be necessary to preach a sort of 
iconoclasm towards the pieties of ancestry in order to clear 
the way for anything like independent growth. One of the 
most effective of Arabian fairy-tales describes how the prince 
who is to break the spell of the wicked magician’s enchant- 
ment, has to pass along a way where voices in the greatest 
confusion address him from every side, in every accent of 
scorn, or ridicule, or indignation, all appearing to come 
from the mere stocks and stones beside his path. Was this 
an unconscious anticipation of the phonograph? We 
much doubt whether Edison’s wonderful and admirable 
discovery, and the extensions that must follow, will not 
tend to bewilder the world in which our children’s children 
live, at least as much as the outeries of the bewitched 
valley of rocks bewildered the hero of that Eastern tale. 








THE USE OF PARADOX. 

HE “ Paradox Club,” to which Mr. Edward Garnett has 
just introduced us in an agreeable little book* distin- 
guished by a good deal of poetical feeling, appears to use the 
word “paradox ” rather in the general sense of unnatural or 
extravagant, than in its more proper sense of that which 
administers a kind of slap in the face to conventional opinion, 





* The Paradox Club. By Edward Garnett. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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in order to make those who entertain the conventional opinion 
better understand not necessarily that they are wrong, but 
certainly that they have forgotten how very far from plain- 
sailing it is to be right. The use of paradox is to awaken 
people to the various unsolved difficulties and evident short- 
comings in judgments which seem to be conspicuous for 
their good sense, and which may, indeed, really be as 
near an approach to good sense as any judgment on 
the subject which could be embodied in anything like the 
same number of words, but which conceal half the obstacles 
in the way of holding the opinion adopted, and foreshorten 
all that they do not conceal. Thus, it is not a paradox to say, 
as one of the Paradox Club says, “In apprenticing a boy to 
the most humdrum business, we can guarantee his future, pro- 
vided he is fairly dishonest ;” or, as another of the Club says, 
who maintains the superiority of woman to man, “The time 
is approaching when man will have the courage to sacrifice 
himself to his convictions, and refuse to drive a woman to the 
degradation of marrying her inferior.” These are extravagant 
sayings, but they are not paradoxes. A paradox is a saying 
which, by its apparently flat contradiction of what is ordinarily 
taken to be true, forces us to think more deeply of the assump- 
tions involved in that ordinary thought, as, for instance, the 
Greek paradox that “the half is often more than the whole.” 
This saying brings vividly before the mind how much better it 
is to set other people fairly thinking for themselves on a great 
question, than to think it fully out for them, since in the 
former case you get their minds into activity, and give 
them a motive for keeping up that activity after your 
stimulus is removed; whereas if you round off the process 
for them and satisfy them, they probably relapse into in- 
activity almost as soon as they have followed you to the end. 
So, too, it was a paradox when Lessing said that if there were 
held out to him in one hand truth, and in the other the love 
of truth, and he might choose freely between the two, he would 
prefer the latter to the former,—a paradox which really out- 
paradoxes paradox, because it is simply impossible for any one 
who with all his heart desires the truth, to be willing to rest in 
the condition of unsatisfied desire, and to forego the attain- 
ment of what he so profoundly yearns for. But though 
Lessing’s was a paradox which exceeds all legitimate 
paradoxes, and, so to speak, gives itself the lie in the very 
moment of utterance, Lessing had, of course, a real meaning 
in it, and that meaning was that the active love of truth 
(which, far from being satiated and chloroformed into 
indifference by the possession of truth, would only be 
stimulated to propagating the truth found in new fields 
and to the prosecution of new truth) is a far better thing 
than torpid and indolent acquiescence in true propositions, 
which, though it exercises a man’s memory, need not 
stir a single new ripple of life in either his intellect or his 
heart. Hence, though Lessing’s paradox exceeded the bounds 
of paradox, it answered the purpose of calling attention to 
the essential characteristic of the love of truth,—that it is not 
a wish to possess something that we can keep within ourselves, 
but a wish to be possessed by something greater and nobler 
than ourselves. In the same way, Cardinal Newman was always 
fond of legitimate paradox,—though he kept his paradox well 
within the bounds which Lessing permitted it to pass,—as, 
for instance, when he said that the first condition for the 
capacity of true spiritual love was to be capable of true 
spiritual hate :— 
« And wouldst thou reach, rash scholars mine, 
Love’s high unrufiled state ? 
Awake! Thy easy dreams resign, 
First learn thee how to hate ;— 
Hatred of sin, and zeal, and fear, 
Lead up the holy hill ; 
Track them till Charity appear 
A self-denial still. 
Dim is the philosophic flame, 
By thought severe unfed : 
Book-lore ne’er served when trial came, 
Nor gifts, when faith was dead.” 
The paradox there which draws attention to the difference 
between the higher love and mere kindliness or the wish to 
make every one more comfortable, asserts that the former 
implies all kinds of bitter self-denial, and often the special self- 
denial of making even those who are dearest very much the 
reverse of comfortable, and so is a very happy illustration of 
what a paradox should be. Probably no man has ever been 


a ra, 
has not at times been a self-denial, as it must have been to g 


Paul, when he first admitted the thought that those whom he 
had, with a good conscience, been persecuting for their desertion 
of orthodox Judaism, were perhaps more deeply possessed } 

the love of God than himself. St. Paul was, indeed, just = 
instance of what Dr. Newman meant by saying that the power 
to hate truly what is evil must be involved in the power to 
love truly what is good, and must, indeed, usually precede the 
growth of the highest kind of love. There is a power to hate 
in all the noblest love, as there is a power to love in all the 
noblest hate, which prevents personal feeling of either kind from 
degenerating into “ respect of persons,”—that is, into a passion 
which has regard to the person only, and not to the deeper 
spiritual quality which either dignifies or degrades the person, 
Thus, nothing shows more completely the deficiency in 
Shelley’s apparently angelic power of love, than his deficiency 
in the power to hate what is hideous in those whom he 
supposed himself to love. His treatment of his friend Hogg, 
for instance, after Hogg’s most disgraceful conduct towards 
his wife, betrays the elf-like character of Shelley’s nature, 
which had not in it the highest capacity of love because it 
had not in it the highest capacity of hate. 


But the freest use of paradox for the purpose of calling 
attention to the truth which conventional common-sense 
misses through the automatic character of the habits of mind 
by which it lives, is to be found in some of the greatest of the 
inspired writings. Thus, Isaiah is one of the greatest masters 
of poetical paradox in the literature of the world, as, for 
example, when he enlarges on the blessings of affliction 
or the fertility which is engendered in the heart of barren 
desolation :—“ Sing, O barren, thou that didst not bear; 
break forth into singing, and cry aloud, thou that didst 
not travail with child; for more are the children of the 
desolate than the children of the married wife, saith the 
Lord.” And, again, where has there been a nobler flight 
of imagination than in the passage in which the prophet 
ealls upon those who have no money to buy and eat, 
to buy wine and milk “without money and without price”? 
No other language could have made so startling the contrast 
between the poverty of the blessings which are bought with 
human wealth, and the riches of those which are bought with- 
out it, though not without lavishing freely the treasures of 
the heart and soul. But the most fruitful use of paradox that 
was ever made is the use of it made by the Saviour himself in 
words that have probably pierced deeper than any other words 
in the Gospel,—* Verily, verily, I say unto you, except a corn 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if 
it die, it bringeth forth much fruit. He that loveth his life 
shall lose it, and he that hateth his life in this world shall 
keep it unto life eternal.” Thatis paradox, but paradox which 
opens the deepest meanings of life, instead of paradox which 
leads astray by the extravagance of false analogies. 

The need for paradox is no doubt rooted deep in the very 
nature of the use we make of language. Just as everything 
that we do habitually, we come to do automatically, without 
being in any real sense conscious of what we do, or even of the 
purposes in the execution of which we first did it, so language 
is no sooner employed habitually than it comes to be used 
as a mere algebra,—to the meaning of which we pay no more 
attention than we pay to the particular sounds that go to 
make up the ringing of a bell which reminds us that cer- 
tain daily duties have to be done. And there is no harm 
in this when the only object of the language is to remind 
us of the mechanical duties which we have to discharge ; but, 
unfortunately, there is harm in it when the use to which we 
ought to turn our words is to remind us of the great realities 
of life, and when they fail to do so simply from the narcotic 
influence of habitual use. Then we need awakening anew 
to the old significance which lay beneath the words which 
have ceased to exert any magic over us; and nothing 
awakens to the true meaning of language like paradox, which, 
while it appears to contradict the superficial sense attaching 
to the formulas of our daily life, really points to the hidden 
depth beneath them and the unseen height above, and restores 
to us the freshness and the wonder of the thoughts which had 
shrivelled with our constant manipulation of them till they 
seemed to have lost their sap. This function of paradox is 
the same which is ascribed to that divine life itself which 





makes all things new,—and which the human poet or creator, 


capa ble of the highest charity to whom that highest charity | humbly shares with the creative power of God himself — 
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isaemarina 
: “ He found us when the age had bound 

Our souls in its benumbing round ; 
He spoke and loosed our hearts in tears, 
He laid us as we lay at birth 
On the cool flowery lap of earth, 
Smiles broke from us and we had ease; 
The hills were round us, and the breeze 
Went o’er the sunlit fields again ; 
Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 
Our youth return’d, for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furled, 
The freshness of the early world.” 





THE LAST CAUSE CELEBRE. 


T is certainly not from meanness or from want of interest 

in scenic display that the British people has for two 
hundred years consistently refused to subsidise the theatre. 
If it were, the public which is always murmuring about the 
poor, would certainly raise some objection to the devotion of a 
large portion of its grants for the administration of justice to 
trials which are nothing but scenic displays for the amusement 
of the idle, held at the public expense in judicial Courts. Un- 
fortunately, we see no sign of such an objection either in 
Parliament, where much more frivolous matters are discussed 
every day, or in the Press, though it is full of jeremiads over 
luxury and the woes of the unemployed, or in the speeches of 
mob orators, who grow frantic over other forms of extravagance. 
On the contrary, there is a sort of consensus that a “great 
case” of any kind is a great and a beneficial amusement for 
the community, and the appetite for causes célebres is growing 
so fast, that in a year or two, at the present rate, the 
Courts will have nothing to do but try them, or rather, will 
be trying them to the exclusion of everything which they right- 
fully ought to do. The subject of the trial does not seem 
tomatter. If it is rather dirty, or can be made dirty by the 
admission of extraneous evidence, so much the better; but if 
not, almost anything will do. All that is required is a plaint 
which interests any one of the many worlds of London, the 
fashionable, the theatrical, the sporting, the artistic, the finan- 
cial, or even the professional; that there shall be a prospect of 
scandal; that there shall be well-known witnesses, and plenty 
of them ; and that evidence shall be likely to be discursive ; and 
at once Judges, counsel, and reporters set themselves to make 
of the trial a grand entertainment lasting many days. So 
eager is everybody, that even money, without which the lessee 
of an ordinary theatre cannot move, does not appear to be in- 
dispensable. Several great suits have recently been fought 
by persons without means; and in one very celebrated one, 
the defeated plaintiff actually pleaded in the Bankruptcy 
Court that he was justified in being bankrupt, because he 
owed thousands of pounds on account of expenses incurred 
in a perfectly voluntary suit. Apparently, though that 
is almost inconceivable, everybody who fought his battle 
fought on credit. Such cases may be unusual, but there 
can be no doubt of the eagerness of the legal profession 
for notorious cases, or we should not have so many great 
trials. The truth is, the Judges like them, for they concentrate 
the public gaze upon them, give them many opportunities for 
displaying qualities more popular than knowledge of law, and 
sometimes make them public favourites, and so increase their 
weight in the world. Counsel like them, for though we should 
imagine they cannot often be fully repaid in cash for their 
waste of time, popular suits are magnificent advertisements ; 
and journalists like them, because they increase their sales, 
and furnish opportunities for readable comment. (We wonder 
if the public ever realises what daily journalists occasionally 
suffer from the intolerable dullness of their subjects,—say, 
some debates which no man not compelled by a sense of duty 
would ever read.) Whether the jurymen, many of whom are 
half-ruined by these long trials, like them we do not quite 
know, for foxes are said to like being hunted, and incredible 
as it may seem, some jurymen are said to think themselves 
fully paid in their increased importance in the domestic circle ; 
but whether they do or not is no matter, the convenience of a 
juryman or a witness being a subject of which no properly 
self-respecting tribunal ever thinks. The Judges like them, 
counsel like them, and the Press likes them, and who is there 
remaining influential enough to raise a valid objection? There 
is nobody ; and the most trivial of disputes is “ cockered 
up” into a great case. 


Judges, leading counsel, and all the world in full view; all 
manner of testimony is admitted, or at least submitted ; 
everybody—except the Prince of Wales—is cross-examined to 
character; episodes are drawn out into whole acts; counsel 
make long and sometimes splendid speeches to the audience 
which applauds just as if it were in a theatre, and for the 
same reasons ; there are hours of jokes, repartees, savage little 
assaults and rejoinders that Sheridan might have written; 
and at last, when the show begins to grow a little tiresome, 
the exhausted but interested jury returns some humdrum 
verdict, which in any other case it would have returned in a 
day. 

Look at this jockey case, for example. There was nothing 
whatever in the case as a suit, except a most ordinary charge 
of libel. The plaintiff, though he makes a great income, was 
only a jockey, and a jockey is, as a rule, an undersized but 
plucky lad who rides immature horses in useless races for 
gamblers to bet about—and the defendant was the proprietor 
of a class journal not notorious in any way; but the case in- 
terested one of the “worlds,” the racing world, and for days 
we had a long procession of Peers and racing notabilities, and 
betting men and blacklegs, all mounting the stand and giving 
their evidence, as to plaintiff’s character—no, as to his popular 
repute for character—as to their own racing biographies, as to 
their private opinions on the morality of the turf, and as to 
their general theories upon the subject of right and wrong, 
involving, in one instance, a discourse on the meaning of 
the word “serious,” and in another, some hints which 
may be of value to the next person who writes an essay 
on friendship. We suppose all that evidence was legally 
admissible. A Judge sitting in another Court uttered 
on Tuesday an obiter dictum which his hearers understood to 
mean that if he had been trying the case, he should have 
admitted none of the testimony against character; and cer- 
tainly we never remember to have read such a mass of evidence, 
evidence stretching through hours and hours, as to a man’s 
general repute in his rivals’ and comrades’ eyes; but still, 
it must have been all right. The Lord Chief Justice 
could not have admitted inadmissible or gossipy evidence, 
and we have nothing to say except this, that if the case had 
not interested a “ world,” in this case the racing one—a half- 
formed world apparently, with mud and reptilia for its most 
characteristic features—means would have been found to 
bring it to a close in a day. The witnesses would have been 
kept to facts, and the counsel to material arguments. As it 
was, it went on for a week, at an expense we are afraid to 
guess, to the stoppage of suits of importance, and, so 
far as we can perceive, without the slightest appreciable 
benefit to the community. The “facts revealed” are of 
no consequence whatever even to gambling men. Those 
who are interested in the turf know perfectly well that 
jockeys are a mixed lot, that racing men who lose slander 
racing men who win—that was a grand point in the evidence— 
and that mortal man never yet arrived at certainty when the 
charge was “pulling ;” and the remainder of mankind care 
nothing whatever about those discreditable incidents of one of 
the methods of gaming. The side-lights which well-known 
witnesses threw on their own characters, and their adversaries’ 
characters, and their jockeys’ characters, had, of course, an 
interest, sometimes quite a dramatic interest; but then, 
Courts of Justice are hardly kept up in England as 
succursales to the theatres. At least, we venture to con- 
tend they ought not to be, and regard their gradual conversion 
to that purpose as distinctly detrimental to the respect in 
which they ought to be held. They are meant to distribute 
justice, not to afford materials of comment to the newspapers 
and of gossip to the community. A jockey is entitled to 
justice, of course, like another man, and he should have it; 
but he should have it just as he would have had if a saddler 
had sued him for debt, or he had sued an employer for his 
wages. Courts can settle a plea for damages without evidence 
not only as to a plaintiff's whole biography, but as to the im- 
pression which that biography had made upon all that minute 
section of humanity which is interested in his career. It is rot 
the suits to which we object, but the preposterous importance 
given to the suits of which “ Wood v. Cox” is only a single 
and by no means the worst recent instance,—an importance 





The Court is opened with great | 


which is born of the public appetite for scandalous gossip. 
which the Courts of Law should not be used to feed. 
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PRICES OF BOOKS. 

[T a volume which we owe to the enterprise of Mr. Elliot 

Stock,* we find arranged conveniently for reference the 
prices paid during last year (to speak accurately, December, 
1886—November, 1887), for some fifteen thousand books, sold 
at book-auctions. These prices, it must be remembered, are, for 
the most part, not what the ordinary public would have to pay. 
Book-auctions, like other auctions, are frequented chiefly by 
the trade. Private buyers are permitted to pick up little 
matters of no particular value, but names which are recognised 
at once as of magnates in the bookselling business are 
appended to most of the lots. We may conjecture, indeed, in 
the absence of any explanation, that where a blank is left for 
the buyer’s name, a private purchaser may be understood. 
Such blanks are rare, and never follow the really important 
items. <A reader, then, of this volume may gather from it 
approximately the value of his own library, but not what he 
would have to pay for any contemplated additions to it. 

It is satisfactory to find that, on the whole, literary merit 
has something to do with the value of books. Other con- 
siderations, some of them trifling enough, enter in; but this 
is always present in a degree. Mere rarity is not enough to 
make a book valuable, though it increases value enormously. 
Anyhow, there can be hardly found in this long catalogue one 
volume which has not merit or interest of some kind or other. 
If, as Leonard Fairfield’s friendly bookseller in “My Novel” 
cynically remarks, “those who buy seldom read,” they at 
least demand that what they buy should be readable, perhaps 
we ought to say. should have been readable at some time. 

One naturally turns first to Bibles. They easily keep the 
head of the list, both for number and price. It so happened 
that Lord Crawford’s sale fell during the year, and it brought 
some very rare specimens to the hammer. The editio princeps, 
by Gutenberg and Fust, conjecturally assigned to 1450-55, 
fetched £2,650, and another edition, the earliest that bears 
a date (1462), £1,025. Putting aside these gigantic figures, 
forty-one Bibles sold for £2,474. If the Bibles still fetch 
their price, the classics are sadly fallen in value. They 
do not even appear very often in the catalogues. Horace, 
as might be expected, heads the list, as far as number is con- 
cerned. The Aldine edition fetched £30 10s., and the Elzevir 
£18 5s. Next to these came Pine’s sumptuous volumes, which 
sold for sums varying from £8 2s. 6d. to £3 5s. An editio 
princeps seems still to fetch a high price. Homer, we find, 
sold for £135; but anything less venerable and rare is at a 
discount. Ten volumes of the Elzevir Cicero going for 
£10 15s., would have seemed incredible to collectors of fifty, 
or even twenty, years ago. Many great classics do not appear 
at all, or ina lamentable fashion. Poppo’s Thucydides, in eleven 
volumes, goes for the miserable price of £1 5s. The same bulk 
of third-class “cribs” would probably fetch more. A‘schylus 
appears once, in the princeps (£3 10s.), Sophocles not at all, 
BHuripides four times, the Aldine edition of 1503 selling for 
£6 17s. 6d. Pindar, Polybius, Statius, Ausonius, do not 
appear at all. Others occur only once or twice, and com- 
monly at lamentable prices, which do not reach even the cost 
of binding. This, of course, represents a change which has been 
going on for some time. Middle-aged readers will remember 
the second-hand classical booksellers of a generation ago, who 
have disappeared and left scarcely a genuine representative. 
Some may recall the name of Baldock, of High Holborn, 
among whose twenty or thirty thousand volumes scarcely one 
non-classical book could be found. There is no such shop 
now, because the old classics below the first class have lost 
their value. The present writer bought the other day in one 
lot, for less than half-a-sovereign, four folios, a Plutarch 
(1620), a Homer (1564), and an Atheneus (1600). The 
prices marked in them, in an eighteenth-century hand, were 
£4, £1 17s. 6d., and £3 10s. 6d. respectively ; and in the second 
(a Stephanus) the owner had written,—‘“‘ A magnificent 
collection rising daily in value”! Felix opportunitate mortis ! 
He did not live to see it knocked down for something less 
than three shillings. 

But if old tastes disappear, new ones arise to take, and 
more than take, their places. Perhaps that which most pre- 
vails just now is the passion for first editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Browning, and some other modern 
authors. Most of us have sometimes regretted that a sagacious 





* Book-Prices Current: a Record of the Prices at which Books have been Sold 
at Auction from December, 1886, to November, 1887, Loudon: Elliot Stock. 





ancestor did not buy half-an-acre somewhere in the neighbour. 
hood of Cheapside or Lombard Street. A few have a regret 
far more poignant, when they remember that an ancestor hag 
had some precious possession of the kind, and improvidently 
sold it. But in this last craze of book-buyers many of us may 
find occasions for reproaching ourselves. We have had these 
green-covered numbers of Dickens, these yellow-covered 
numbers of Thackeray, and treated them as so much lumber 
to be cleared out. Even if one has had the prudence to bing 
them, this very prudence has seriously damaged their value, 
Take “The Pickwick Papers” as an instance. “Complete in 
the original numbers,” we find them bringing £9, or even 
£13 10s. Bound, they will hardly repay their original cost, 
And yet no sane person would prefer keeping a book in 
numbers. Browning Societies have naturally helped to raise 
the prices of the poet’s works. “ Bells and Pomegranates” 
brought £11 10s. to the lucky owner who had kept the book in 
numbers, and also had had the sagacity of denying himself the 
pleasure of reading it, for it is described as “uncut.” It 
appears once only in the index, so closely do Browning col- 
lectors cherish their possessions. ‘“Sordello” is mentioned 
twice, fetching on one occasion £2 15s., on the other 
£1 1s. only; but then, the latter copy had the misfortune to be 
bound in morocco with the top edge gilt. The ignorant might 
suppose this to be an advantage ; but collectors prefer the native 
cloth, brown or green. But the Laureate keeps, as is meet, the 
crown in the way of prices. Here are four consecutive items. 
The edition of 1833, £26 10s.; the edition of 1842 (two 
volumes), £64; “Poems by Two Brothers,” £11 10s.; “ Poems, 
Chiefly Lyrical, by Alfred Tennyson,” £26. For the most part, 
however, they seem to bring but moderate prices on an 
average, the first editions having been, as a rule, very large, 
But of all English books, “The Compleat Angler” “ carries the 
cake.” (We do not speak of such curiosities as Caxton’s 
“Game and Playe of Chess,”—£645.) The first edition 
(Walton, 1653, and Cotton, 1676) realised the enormous sum 
of £195. A second edition, only two years later (only that 
unluckily wanted the title-page) went for £3 3s. Ruskin is a 
name well known to collectors, and occurs many times in the 
list. The most valuable lot consisted of “The Stones of 
Venice,” “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” and “Modern 
Painters,” all first editions. This sold for £64. This was the 
only time that a first edition of the last of the three came into 
the market. The first appeared more frequently, fetching as 
much as £20. Among minor books which owe their value to 
rarity rather than merit, may be mentioned A Beckett's 
Comic Histories of Rome and England. They appear 
frequently in the lists, and always command fair prices. 
Here, surely, the book-collector’s disinclination to read 
becomes a virtue. It is strange to think that for the 
price, or less than the price of these, one could get Dugdale’s 
“ Monasticon,” or Clarendon’s “History,” or the “ Biographie 
Universelle” (fifty-two volumes for £2 16s.), or Bell’s “Poets” 
(forty-four volumes for £1 5s.) Such are the eccentricities of 
book-buying! Large-paper copies are in demand, and it adds 
to the value of a book that copies should be numbered. Yet 
here, too, there are anomalies which are not easily accounted 
for. Large-paper copies of “The Badminton Library,” a 
creditable, but not more than creditable series of publications, 
have risen in value; while éditions de luxe of books which 
stand on a quite different plane of merit have fallen. Probably, 
on the rare occasions when a sportsman buys a book, he is free 
with his money. To give some miscellaneous items, “The 
Memorials and Chronicles of Great Britain” (Master of the 
Rolls’ series), one hundred and eighty-four volumes, sold for 
£38. They came from the library of a late Professor of History, 
and were, curiously enough, wneut. “The Hakluyt Voyages,” 
three volumes (£37); Froissart, published in 1525 (£41); 
Wynkyn de Worde’s “ Vitas Patrum” (£71), may be noted. 
A little volume of the “De Senectute,” from the press of 
Benjamin Franklin, was sold for £11. Old American books 
generally, it may be observed, sell well. It would be a curious 
calculation, could it possibly be made, to compare the prices 
given for these thousands of volumes with what they cost the 
original purchasers. If we were to strike out some four or 
five hundred, which have reached an adventitious value from 
all kinds of circumstances, the balance would probably be 
against the present value. And these, it must be remembered, 
are the pick of English books. Countless multitudes pass 
into a worthlessness below any possible valuation. It is a 
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melancholy reflection for those who write books, a class that 
threaten soon to be as numerous as the class that buys. A 
man may well think to himself,—‘ The chances are great that 
my name will never appear in such a list, or that appearing, 
it will be disparaged by the price set against it.’ The present 
writer has seldom felt such pride as when he saw that some 
books of his own had been sold for little less than they could 
be purchased at new ! 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
————— 
THE AYR ELECTION. 
(To THE Eprror or THE ‘‘ Spectator.” ] 

‘S1r,—In the extremely interesting article, entitled “The 
Defeat in Scotland,” which appeared in the Spectator of June 
93rd, the following passage occurs :—‘“ No candid man can 
deny that the Ayr Burghs election is a heavy blow to Unionist 
hopes, and that it suggests the probability that Mr. Gladstone 
will carry the constituencies with him at the next General 
Election.” If the word “possibility” were substituted for 
“probability,” I should agree with you. But why should there 
be a possibility or probability of the electors reversing the 
verdict they gave two years ago? May it not be the non 
possumus attitude of the Government, and, I fear, of Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Bright, with regard to the extension of 
local representative government to Ireland? At the last 
General Election, most Liberal Unionists and many Conserva- 
tives pledged themselves to the extension of local repre- 
sentative government to the whole of the United King- 
dom. As a Liberal Unionist, I was astounded when, some 
months ago, Mr. W. H. Smith announced in the House 
of Commons, that so far as Ireland was concerned, the 
scheme was to be indefinitely postponed. It is said that 
great risk would be incurred; but we have already incurred 
the risk of extending the Parliamentary household franchise 
to Ireland, and it is impossible now to refuse a similar measure 
for local government. 

Why not endeavour to convert the Irish occupier into an 
owner on the lines of Lord Ashbourne’s Act. Then establish 
in each town and rural district an elected Council for the local 
government of that district, and in each of the four provinces 
‘a Provincial Council, to which should be delegated the powers 
of the Local Government Board and the privilege of Private- 
Bill legislation. Then when Parliament is not sitting at 
Westminster, let the sixteen Members for Ulster meet at 
Belfast, the twenty-eight for Leinster at Dublin, the fifteen 
for Connaught at Galway, and the twenty-five for Munster at 
Cork. In this way, the Imperial Parliament would be relieved 
-of a great deal of work, and Irishmen would learn responsi- 
bility. Very probably there would be mismanagement and 
jobbery, but such things are not unknown on this side of St. 
George’s Channel. For good or ill, the United Kingdom is 
committed to the most democratic form of government in the 
world. Let Ireland sink or swim with Great Britain.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Bolton, June 28th. JOHN HEYWooD. 





REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE ‘‘ SpecTaTor.”’ | 

‘Srr,—I thank you for your kindness in publishing my former 
letter in the Spectator of May 12th. Having read the recent 
discussion upon this subject in the House of Lords, I venture 
‘to trouble you with a few more remarks. 

A leading article in the Times has contained in a few words 
a description of the House of Lords as proposed to be hereafter. 
“ A House of Lords, from which not only the black sheep but 
also the incompetent one to be weeded out by an elective pro- 
cess; supplemented by a limited creation of Life-Peers.” But 
if there is no elective process, upon whom is the task of 
“weeding out” to fall? It is suggested by some public body. 
Still, it must be commenced by some individual; probably by 
the Peer who is for the time being Leader of the House of 
Lords. Such a task would be invidious in a most painful 
degree. It would be calculated to give rise to a most painful 
discussion. 

On the other hand, if there were to be an election of those 
Peers who are to constitute the legislative body, with the 
entire peerage as electors, then the act of “weeding out” 


would be performed by the Peers themselves, and the process | 





would be not the condemnation of the individuals whom it is 
intended to exclude, but merely the omission to vote for them. 
Thus there would be a complete representation of Peers, 
minority as well as majority, and the House of Lords so com- 
posed would in character and talent be by no means inferior 
to the House of Commons. To such a body Life-Peers might 
be added, chosen upon such principles as Parliament might 
have sanctioned.—I am, Sir, &c., FREDERICK CALVERT. 
38 Upper Grosvenor Street, June 27th. 





THE CHURCH IN THE WEST INDIES. 
(To tHE Epitor oF THE “ SpEctaTor,’’ | 

Srr,—One whom I am privileged to call my friend, the Bishop 
of Jamaica, wrote to me some time since to call my attention 
to certain misstatements of Mr. J. A. Froude, in his “ English 
in the West Indies,” with regard to the work of the Church of 
England in Jamaica. I tried to get hold of the book, but till 
last week failed to see it. I must confess that though the 
Bishop had prepared me, I was very much astonished. I was 
in Jamaica in 1872, and have since then kept up a corre- 
spondence with the island, especially with the Rev. H. H. 
Kelburn, Vicar of St. George’s, Kingston. 

When I visited Jamaica, though I found the Church some- 
what despondent on account of the recent Disestablishment, 
and, in some respects owing, as it seemed to me, to the evils 
which had brought about Disestablishment, less vigorous 
than the sister Church in British Guiana, yet one thing 
I should never have dreamed that any one would assert, 
—i.e., that the Church was not holding influence over the 
blacks. Nothing struck me more tban the light which 
these West Indian Churches threw on the life of the early 
Church. I could there for once join in the wish of the 
Commination Service that godly discipline might be restored 
again. For instead of the dead-weight of indifference which 
presses so heavily on one in England, I found an earnestness 
to belong to some communion, and our Church was not in the 
background. What one did find was just the condition of 
the early Church, zealous membership conjoined with a laxity 
of life calling for repression. What one finds in England is 
laxity of life without zealous membership. 

Mr. Froude doubts whether the clergy baptise any but white 
children. The number of whites in the island is stated by the 
Bishop to be about 13,000. The number of baptisms is shown 
by the Bishop’s charge delivered before the issue of Mr. 
Froude’s book, to be 6,349 annually (out of a total of births, 
21,000), on an average of seven years, and this is defective 
owing to the failure of returns from some churches. Taking 
the census returns as the basis, the Bishop shows that there 
is reason to believe that out of a population of 580,804, some 
205,941 are attendants, more or less regular, at the Church 
services, and this would agree with the baptismal returns. In 
each case the Church seems to claim the allegiance of one- 
third of the population. 

I trust you may see fit to insert this letter. Other parts of 
the West Indies have protested (S. P. G. Report, p. 120) against 
Mr. Froude’s remarks. Jamaica, which raises an average of 
£20,000 a year to the Church, and has accumulated £55,000 in 
endowments since Disestablishment, shows practical proof of 
earnestness.—I am, Sir, &c., Brooke LAMBERT. 





CHRISTIAN ECONOMICS. 

(To tue Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—In the very appreciative review of “ Christian 
Economics” in the Spectator of June 23rd, there is a 
suggestion made which I should like to welcome. Your 
reviewer suggests the possibility of a state of things in which 
“there would be an established machinery for investigating, 
and from time to time certificating, the soundness of the prin- 
ciples on which all manufacturing or distributing agencies 
which chose to submit themselves voluntarily to such an 
examination, carried on their business, and that then the better 
part of the public would transfer their custom to the firms 
possessing such certificates.” This passage describes exactly the 
means which had appeared to me possible for securing fair prices 
and fair wages. I did not mean to lay down that “ under the 
present circumstances of English commerce,” the individual 
is bound to be sure that he buys no article “of which a due 
proportion of the purchase-money does not go to remunerate 
the labourers who made it.” I fully agree that to demand of 
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the individual that he should ascertain this would be to lay 
upon him, as things are now, an impossible burden. In my 
desire to force home to the individual the responsibility for 
altering things as they are, I may have given occasion for this 
misunderstanding. The true responsibility which rests upon 
the individual I conceive to be the responsibility for bringing 
into existence some such agencies as the reviewer describes. 
The “national public,” to whose insistance “on the highest 
ethics of commerce” we are to look, must, after all, be com- 
posed of individuals who have realised their responsibilities.— 
I am, Sir, &c., WILFRID RICHMOND. 
74 Kensington Gardens Square, W., June 26th. 





GREEK TESTAMENT CLASSES. 
[To Tue EpiTor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’ | 

S1z,—I can bear out Mr. Andrewes Reeve in his testimony to 
the eagerness of persons fof small education to get at the 
originals of the Scriptures. My grandfather, a Puritan of 
the straitest sect of the Quakers, whose own “ schooling,” as 
things were some eighty years ago in the ranks of middle-class 
Dissent, had not gone very far beyond “the three R.’s” and a 
smattering of “useful knowledge,” made a point of my father 
learning Greek at school, solely in order that he might be able 
to read the Greek Testament,—for to him the great classical 
writers would probably havejbeen anathema, as ministering to 
the “ pride of intellect * and the vain delight of the children 
of this world. At any rate, there is a story of his addressing 
a letter of indignant fremonstrance to the schoolmaster on 
hearing that his son was being introduced to the profane works 
of—Racine !—I am, Sir, &e., OY oS. 





THE PORTRAIT OF MR. BURNAND. 
(To THE Eprtor oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—I beg to call your attention to an error in the Spectator 

of June 23rd, in the second notice of the New Gallery. My 

brother-in-law, Mr. Edwin A. Ward,and nof Mr. Leslie Ward, 

painted the small portrait of Mr. Burnand.—I am, Sir, &e., 
T. Howse. 

Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, June 26th. 





AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 
{To THE Eprror OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—Four months after its publication, your literary critic 
has been good enough to notice our book (Spectator, Saturday, 
June 23rd). It is more of a surprise to us to find that he 
does not know even the title of Sterne’s “Sentimental 
Journey,” than to discover the limits of his geographical 
knowledge. Had he at least read our book, he might have 
learned that Vienne and Vienna are two very different places. 
His conclusions as to the unpleasantness of our journey are 
quite as incorrect as the two statements to which we beg leave 
to call his attention —We are, Sir, Xc., 

JosEPH PENNELL and ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 

London, June 24th. 

[“ Vienna” was a printer’s error for “ Vienne.” Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennell can see the MS. if they doubt. For the rest,— 
their book was not so important as that four months’ delay 
was a wrong. As for Sterne, the reviewer has read his 
“Sentimental Journey” many times; he even read, from 
beginning to end, the “Sentimental Journey” of “Joseph 
Pennell and Elizabeth Robins Pennell,” and still thinks that 
for people who had nothing to complain of, they grumbled 
very much.—Ep. Spectator. } 








POETRY. 
Seas 
SONNETS IN MY LIBRARY. 
GIBBON’S “ MEMOIRS.” 

x: 

He lived to learn; to watch his knowledge grow ; 
Nightly to question what advance precise 
Twelve hours had given to that tide of ice. 

If passionate, passionate only to lay low 

Soul-highness, polishing his word-gems slow 
As tides work pebbles smooth, until his nice 
Sarcastic taste could say,—* Let this suffice !” 

Marvel not then that to love’s creed his no 

He hiss’d, and in the volume of his book 
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Suspected every lily for its whiteness, 
All large heart-poetry for lack of prose. 
The Alpine majesty, the ample rose, 
The novelties of God he could not brook,— 
The love that is of love the essential Brightness. 


II. 
Wherefore his picture evermore was hued 
Over with colours, peradventure fine, 
But mix’d not for a Heav’n-conceived design. 
A creed that like the sacred mountain stood 
Sunlighted depth or moonlit amplitude, 
Majestic, measureless, with trim tape-line 
Did he attempt, and scorn’d, being undivine, 
The excess divine, the tropic rain of God. 
Faith’s flowers must die where heart-air is so chilly ; 
Fair must seem false when love’s so little kind, 
Denying love when love is nobly new. 
The virgin’s fingers fold a tarnish’d lily 
For those who scorn virginity. The blind 
Are proof against sweet proof that Heav’n is blue. 


III. 
Yet with what art, thro’ what enormous space, 
With what innumerous threads how deftly plann’d, 
Silverly separate in the subtle hand, 
He winds the stories to their central place. 
Nothing so false as may such art disgrace ; 
But colours here deliberately wann’d, 
There as of fabled sunsets fading grand 
Upon grey gods of high pathetic face. 
Faint thro’ the laurel groves of Antioch 
The last hymn dies, and the earth’s large regret 
Divinely wails thro’ many a dusk-gold lawn. 
Then a stern symbol rises from the rock, 
The cross of Roman Syria grimly set 
Leafless, dim-lit in leaden-colour’d dawn. 
WILLIAM DERRY AND RAPHOE.. 





FREDERICK III. 
Kine for a hundred days, a hundred years 

Shall not undo the greatness of thy reign, 

Lord of a realm no sovereign might of pain 
Could crush, nor death with its ten thousand fears 
Shock ; for thy brow that heaven’s new glory wears 

Was helmed with honour and the high disdain 

For all things mean, and by thy life was plain 
Love rules in right when love itself forswears. 
Yet, gentle heart, though hands did never crown 

With gold of earth thy weary suffering head, 

At least one prince was in thy presence less. 
One tyrant found his mastery overthrown— 
Death’s darkness was as purple round thee shed, 


King by full hope, in utter hopelessness. 
H. D. R. 








BOOKS. 
ioctl. 
HANDEL.* 
WERE it not for the incontrovertible testimony afforded by the 
great Festival which ended yesterday, one might almost be led 
to suppose that the popularity of Handel was slightly on the 
wane. Apart from the increased familiarity of the general public 
with the works of other composers, and the competition con- 
sequently exerted by Bach and Beethoven and Mendelssohn— 
apart, also, from the fact that the robust directness of Handel 
is hardly in keeping with a generation which appreciates the 
quality of subtle suggestiveness more than anything else— 
our native composers have, in their more recent essays, been 
obviously swayed by the influence of the modern French school ;, 
and between, say, La Vierge of Massenet, and any of Handel’s 
great oratorios, there is an unbridgeable chasm. Itis hardly too 
much to say that no true Frenchman can appreciate Handel 
fully, so entirely does his music express a phase of feeling 
with which the typical Frenchman has no affinity. Efforts 
have been made to acclimatise Handel in Paris, but they have 
not achieved lasting success. When Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, 
the author of the well-known Musical Reminiscences, visited 





*(1.) The Works of Handel 
(2.) George Frederick Handel, 
and Co, 
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Paris in 1784, he heard the famous prima donna, Mara, sing at 
a concert spirituel in the old theatre of the Tuileries, “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth”—which, by-the-way, was announced 
in the bills as “ Musique de Handel, paroles de Milton ”—and 
he adds, briefly,—‘* The French had not the taste to like it.” 
It is more or less the same with Shakespeare; and as for 
Bach, even so gifted and liberal-minded a musician as M. 
Saint-Saéns pronounces that in his view the performance 
of his works is a chimera, and he imagines that it is only 
by virtue of their “inexhaustible patience” that English 
audiencesare able to listen to “ fugues and interminable airs ” 
for five hours on end. Such concerts, he adds, would be 
lamentable failures in Paris; but the English public “are 
never bored,—or rather, accept boredom as a necessity.” 
M. Saint-Saéns’ compassion is quite supererogatory. We are 
ready to admit that Bach’s solos are occasionally a bit rococo, 
but his choruses, like those of Handel, set the deepest and 
noblest strings of the Saxon heart vibrating. Sacred music 
that shall adequately express the attitude of a race is seldom 
or never composed by one who does not belong to that 
race. If proof is needed of the disastrous effects of 
forcing one’s genius into a groove for which it is not 
intended, we have not to look far afield. After writing a 
good many operas, one at least of which seems destined to 
achieve enduring popularity in spite of Wagner’s savage 
disparagement, M. Gounod has latterly confined his energies 
exclusively to the composition of sacred works, recalling the 
similar case of Doré in another art. T'wo of these oratorios, 
works of imposing dimensions, have been produced at Birming- 
ham Festivals, and performed throughout the country by our 
choral societies. But when we make due allowance for 
the prestige of the composer, for the unequalled resources 
available for the execution of these works, and the impossibility 
of expecting an unbiassed opinion from the professional 
critics ; above all, when we deduct from The Redemption and 
Mors et Vita all that Gounod has said himself to far 
greater purpose in his operas, how little remains that is 
not theatrical, tawdry, sensuous, or cacophonous! For 
unmitigated ugliness, we know nothing comparable to the 
orchestral number entitled Tubae ad ultimum judicium, the 
hideous din of which goes far to pardon the profane jest of a 
well-known conductor, who remarked that if such music was 
played at the Resurrection, he would refuse to rise! The fact 
remains, however, that for the time being the English public 
seem really to like this music. It is labelled oratorio, a safe 
way to their affections: the trumpets and harps and the grosse 
caisse—particularly the last-named instrument—are given 
plenty to do. Blatant sonority does duty for sublimity, and 
honeyed suavity for pathos. M. Gounod’s example has proved 
contagious, and other writers have since far outstripped him 
in the freedom with which they have introduced the essentially 
operatic element into oratorio,—witness Mr. Cowen, who in 
his Ruth, performed for the first time in Worcester Cathedral, 
has given us a piece of ballet-music pure and simple. Viewing 
the matter from an esthetic and dramatic point of view, the 
introduction of a subsidiary episode of this nature is not to be 
condemned ; but, unluckily, Mr. Cowen’s ballet was by far the 
best number in his oratorio. In this connection, the remarks 
of the Edinburgh Reviewer are worth quoting :—“ Oratorio,” 
he says, “alone gives the musician the utmost latitude in the 
choice of his subject and in the employment of his resources.” 
True, but as he observes in another passage, “the vital charac- 
teristic of the perfected oratorio is that it is neither acted, 
nor is, indeed, in most cases by any possibility capable of 
being acted.” The step between our modern unacted 


dramatic oratorios and operas such as Mosé in Egitto is 


imperceptible. We cannot help feeling that such merits as 
they possess would gain considerably if they were performed 
upon the stage,—in other words, that the devotional element 
which animates oratorios, properly so called, is non-existent in 
them. Logically considered, the present state of things points to 
a still further advance in the emotionalising of sacred music. 
Ballet-music in Worcester Cathedral argues a want of lucidity 
somewhere. An organist in Italy or France will play waltz 
tunes—not melancholy English waltzes, but bright, capering 
tunes—between the verses of a hymn, and no one is any the 
wiser or the worse; but we are not likely ever to become so 
thoroughly Italianate or Gallicised as to acquiesce in a 


services are conducted. Either, then, our composers will take 





the step alluded to above, or possibly, finding national senti- 
ment against them, will realise that they are on the wrong 
track. Asa mere matter of personal opinion, we cannot help 
bitterly regretting the fact that for one person who has heard 
Brahms’s Deutsches Requiem, at least twenty have heard 
Gounod’s Redemption. 

If, however, the admirers of Handel are disposed to appre- 
hend a serious decline in their hero’s popularity, let them take 
consolation from the fact that in 1834, on the occasion of the 
Festival in Westminster Abbey, Lord Mount-Edgeumbe 
expressed his deliberate opinion that Handel had gone out of 
fashion, although he could not himself acquiesce in such a 
verdict. Noone could say that at the present day, least of all 
during a week in which scores of thousands have been 
journeying to Sydenham to hear Handel’s masterpieces per- 
formed on a scale and with a completeness unapproached in 
any other country. The utmost that could be urged is, as we 
pointed out at the outset, that English audiences, and, what is 
more significant, English provincial audiences, demand and 
appreciate works of a widely different character, whereas 
formerly they were content with the Handelian repertory alone. 

Mr. Hadden’s little book, the first of a series—not the first 
series of the sort—is prefaced by some remarks from the 
author of a quasi-apologetic nature. “The number of small 
books upon great subjects,” he says, “has recently multiplied 
to an extraordinary extent, and there seems no reason why the 
lives of the leading tone-poets” [abominable word!] “should 
not form a section of the new departure.” The above 
sentence is a fair specimen of Mr. Hadden’s style, which is 
often bald and confused. He brings out, however, fairly 
enough some of the leading traits of Handel’s character, 
notably his doggedness and independence, and that perpetuity 
of youth of which no amount of fatigue or disaster could rob 
him. Indeed, it has always struck us as a most astonishing 
thing that after the illness which prostrated him at the age of 
fifty-two, and which was undoubtedly of a paralytic nature, 
he should have produced his greatest masterpieces. We doubt 
if a parallel for this can be found in all the annals of litera- 
ture or art. A very satisfactory feature about Handel’s career 
in England is the generous encouragement lent him by some 
of his aristocratic patrons, notably Lord Burlington and the 
Duke of Chandos, the latter of whom gave him for his Esther 
asum which would be thought princely even in these days. Is 
there any member of the present English Peerage, we should like 
to know, who keeps a private orchestra? We know of a great 
ironmaster who does,—a sort of harmonious blacksmith on a 
higher level; but in the main, the calls of politics, business, 
and, above all, of society, leave our aristocracy and plutocracy 
no leisure to encourage art in this most valuable way. 

Some of Mr. Hadden’s statements require qualification. 
When he says that “ Handel is still the greatest, as he is 
the favourite composer,” he should have added, ‘ amongst the 
English,’ who, as a whole, prefer oratorio to any other sort of 
music. And in declaring the hold that a composer has on the 
tastes and feelings of the great majority to be the test of his 
merits, he frames a canon that will exclude Beethoven from, 
and admit the composer of a successful music-hall song to, the 
ranks of meritorious writers. In conclusion, we could have 
wished that Mr. Hadden had expressed his indebtedness to 
certain authorities. There are several passages in which the 
coincidence of turns of expression and whole sentences with 
Dr. Parry (Studies of Great Composers) can hardly be ascribed 
to mere chance. 

The article on “The Works of Handel” which we have 
bracketed with Mr. Hadden’s book, is of a very different 
character. Even where we differ from the views advanced, we 
cannot help admiring the vigour and ease with which they are 
expressed. Space will only admit of our dwelling on two or three 
points. Foremost among these is the charge of opportunism 
which the Edinburgh Reviewer brings against the great masters 
in art and literature. After declaring that the tyranny of 
circumstances compelled operatic composers of the first half of 
the eighteenth century to cast their thoughts in a shape which 
even a genius like Handel could not render immortal, he goes 
on :— For this it would be unfair to blame the composer. 
The greatest works which the world has seen have not been 
dedicated to an unknown posterity, but have been produced 


| to satisfy the daily needs of their age, and have, therefore, of 
practice so utterly alien to the spirit in which our church | 
| and prejudices, of the period which gave them birth.” This is 


necessity conformed to the tastes, and usually to the fashion 
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a large proposition, justification for which may be found in the 
other arts; but it seems to us that it is just in the domain of 
music that the materials for its disproof are most abundantly 
to be met with. 

The greatest masterpieces of Beethoven and Bach, the im- 
mortal Symphonies and the Mass in B minor, have achieved 
a reputation not only posthumous but progressive. Neither 
of these two great men can be said to come under the category 
of the majority of great creative geniuses as conceived by the 
Reviewer, “who were obliged to please their own age, and who 
might please posterity if they could.” But the most notable 
exception of all to the Reviewer’s rule is to be observed in the 
case of Schubert, who composed because he was impelled by 
the divine fire, without any prospect of hearing his works per- 
formed. His masterpiece, the great Symphony in C major, 
was never performed in his lifetime. Eleven years after his 
death, Mendelssohn produced it in 1839 at Leipzig. In 1844, 
Mendelssohn withdrew it from the programme of a Philhar- 
monic concert in London because of the utter inability of the 
band to comprehend it. It is now an annual event of the highest 
interest at the famous Crystal Palace Saturday concerts, 
where the audience find its length as “ heavenly ” as Schumann 
did in 1839, when he declared that all the instruments seemed 
to be possessed of human voices. Passing over the Reviewer’s 
very spirited and successful vindication of Handel against 
the charge of plagiarism, we have, finally, to note tbe 
melancholy view that he takes of the transitoriness of 
works of genius :—“ Literary immortality is an unsubstantial 
fiction devised by literary artists for their own especial 
consolation. It means, at the best, an existence prolonged 
through an infinitesimal fraction of that infinitesimal fraction 
of the world’s history during which man has played his 
part upon it.” At this rate, though it may be happier 
to achieve contemporary fame as did Handel, a posthu- 
mous reputation has its advantages. The later you begin 
to be appreciated, the later will be the decline of your 
popularity. “Let it be granted...... for the sake of 
argument, that Homer is gifted with eternal youth; but let 
none expect a like destiny for even the greatest amongst 
musicians. Physical decay slowly despoils us of the master- 
pieces of painting. Artistic evolution will even more surely 
despoil us of the masterpieces of music.” This may be, but 
the word “Englishman” will cease to convey some of the most 
honourable and characteristic attributes with which it has been 
associated when Handel is ousted from the affections of our 
countrymen. 





MRS. ELIZABETH BACON CUSTER.* 
Tenting on the Plains is an admirable illustration of the old 
truth that “one touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.” 
It is a volume which records the experiences of a very young 
woman, not during the terrible Secession War—though she 
shared in that—but afterwards, during marches, bivouacs, and 
garrison life, first in the wilds of Texas, and then in the still 
more savage and perilous wilds on the track of the Pacific Rail- 
way as it pushed on towards San Francisco. It is, moreover, a 
big book of many hundred pages, and of that size, so difficult 
to hold, which Americans seem to prefer; but we can safely 
say, having made the experiment, that, despite its length and 
bulk, it is interesting from beginning to end, and is closed with 
a wish that there were more. The reason is not far to seek. 
It is all expressed in one word,—Mrs. Custer. At the 
outset of one of her long journeys, a soldier covered her 
canteen with leather, “adding of his own accord, in fine 
stitchery in the yellow silk used by the saddlers, ‘ Lady 
Custer.” That trooper was a man of just and delicate per- 
ceptions, for the “cavalry-woman,” as she calls herself some- 
times, deserved the title he bestowed upon her. No one but a 
' thorough gentlewoman could have written a volume so bright, 
unaffected, and warm-hearted, and so free from the taint of 
vulgarity. Her sympathies are broad and deep; she hides 
none of her tremors, yet is never hysterical; she makes no 
show of her courage or endurance, yet it is plain enough that 
she is brave and enduring ; and what is more difficult, while 
you feel in every page how she adores her heroic husband, not 
a syllable is set down which violates good taste or savours of 
mere sentiment. It is all pure nature,—her nature, which is 
cheerful, affectionate, and womanly. “Look in thine heart 
and write,” is the maxim which she seems to have obeyed ; and 





* Tenting on the Plains; or, General Custer in Kansas and Texas, By Eliza- 
beth B. Custer. London: Sampson Low and Co, 








the result is a delightful book which, faithfully portraying hey 
varied, wearing, and often fearful surroundings, and bringing 
home to you what manner of man “the General” was whom 
she so passionately loved, derives its principal charm from the 
unconscious revelation of her high-spirited, refined, and pure. 
minded self. 

That is because her qualities, in all their lights and shades, 
pervade the whole composition. Next to her we may place 
Eliza, the Virginian negress, who took service with the 
youthful brigadier when her race was declared free by 
Lincoln. “Everybody,” she said, “ was excited over freedom, 
and I wanted to see how it was. Everybody keeps asking me 
why I left. Ican’t see why they can’t recollect what war was 
for, and that we was all bound to try and see for ourselves 
how it was. After the "Mancipation, everybody was a-standin’ 
up for liberty,” and she would not stay at home. “TI set in 
to see the war beginning and end,” she said, “ and I stuck it 
out. Jallus thought this, that I didn’t set down to wait to 
have ’emall free me. I helped to free myself. I was all ready 
to step to the front whenever I was called on, even if I didn’t 
shoulder the musket.” And it wastrue. She often cooked 
under fire, only enraged that the bursting shells made her move 
her camp kettle and frying-pan. Her dress was “completely 
whittled out with bullets.” Before leaving, she buried the money 
and property of her “ole miss,” and after the war, sent thither 
by Custer, she found the cache, dug it up, and restored all to 
her delighted mistress. Once, in Texas, a malicious neighbour 
set the cooking-tent on fire. Her first thought was “the 
General’s powder-horn,” so she hurried from the duty of 
serving breakfast and “found the blaze was runnin’ up the 
canvass of my tent, nearly reachin’ the powder. The can had 
two handles, and I ketched it up and ran outside.” Her cool- 
ness naturally delighted the General; but she was never 
wanting in time of need. A tender-hearted, charitable body, 
she took in strays, white or black, and had a sort of orphan 
asylum in her quarters, and the General had to sanction it, 
Mrs. Custer was naturally afraid of the venomous creeping 
things which abound in Texas. One stray was indifferent to 
the whole tribe, and dealt with them freely. Hitherto the 
General had done the duty of searcher :— 

“Of all this he was relieved by the boy that Eliza called ‘ poor 
little pecked sparrow,’ who was appointed as my maid. Night and 
morning the yellow dot ran his hands into shoes, stockings, night- 
gown, and dress-sleves, in all the places where the scorpions love 
to lurk; and I bravely and generously gathered myself into the 
arm-chair while the search went on.” 

Eliza, who had her own way of “rewarding merit,” both in 
officers and men—she gave them hot biscuit and coffee—was 
also provident for others. Take a last glimpse of this interest- 
ing and devoted woman :— 

“ Our faithful Eliza,” writes Mrs. Custer, “as we talk over that 
march [a very trying one], will prove in her own language, better 
than I can portray, how she constantly bore our comfort in mind. 
‘Miss Libbie, do you mind, after we crossed the Sabine river, we 
went into camp? Well, we hadn’t much supplies, and the wagons 
wasn’t up; so as I was awaitin’ for you all, I says to the boys, 
“Now you make a fire, and I'll go a-fishin’.” The first thing I 
got a fish,—well, as long as my arm. It was big and jumped so, 
it scart me, and I let the line go; but one of the men caught hold 
and jumped for me, and I had him, and went to work on him right 
away. I cleaned him, salted him, rolled him in flour, and fried 
him; and, Miss Libbie, we had a nice platter of fish, and the 
General was just delighted when he came up, and he was surprised, 
too, and he found his dinner—for I had some cold biscuit and a 
bottle of tea in the lunch-box—while the rest was awaitin’ for the 
supplies to come up. For while all the rest was awaitin’, I went 
fishin’, mind you.’ ” 

The bottle of tea is accounted for by the fact that General 
Custer never touched alcohol in anyform. He drank, indeed, 
little of anything, having “conquered thirst” by judicious 
abstinence; and when in quarters, he was constantly engaged 
in earnest endeavours, not to prohibit liquor, but to save his 
officers and men from falling into tippling habits, which so 
often end in drunkenness. He was a great deal more than a 
beau sabreur, and had in him the makings of a soldier-political. 
His high spirits, love of frolics—the rollicking games of Father 
Custer and his mighty sons are among the most amusing 
things in the book—the fact that he wore long flowing yellow 
locks and loved a bit of colour, made some call him theatrical. 
Never was there a human being who was less of the actor. 
As he is sketched here, not formally, but by incidental and 
illuminating touches, he appears as a young man of boundless, 
overflowing energies in all ways, yet thoughtful, generous, and 
a gentleman, and he says of himself, with truth, that. bis 
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enthusiasm never controlled his judgment. Men like Sherman, 
Hancock, Sheridan, and Grant knew well that he was an able 
public servant, and gave him their full confidence; and he was 
admired and respected by them for the very same qualities 
which commanded the love and devotion of the troops he led 
to battle. Both husband and wife had a love for the lower 
animals, and Mrs. Custer writes about dogs and horses in a 
glowing strain, which shows how sincere it was. We read of 
General Custer as having a tame lizard and chameleon in 
Texas. Here is an extract from a letter to his wife when he 
was in the West watching the Indians :— 

“Thave the funniest pet now. Itisayoung beaver. He is 
quite tame, runs about the tent, follows me, and when I lie down 
on the bed to read, he cuddles up under my gown, or on my arm, 
and goes to sleep. He cries exactly like a baby two days old. A 
person outside the tent would think there was a nursery in here, 
if he could hear it about 2 o’clock in the morning. I feed it from 
my hand at the table. Its tail is perfectly flat. I am going to 
tell Eliza that it used to be round, but a wagon ran over it. Its 
hind feet are webbed like a duck’s; its fore feet are like hands.” 

Beneath the boisterous surface there was an element of pro- 
found seriousness in General Custer, and at twenty-seven the 
ambition to be “great” had given place to a passion to be 
worthy of his blessings. “Iwas lying on my pallet to-day,” 
he writes to his wife, “‘and I could not help uttering a prayer 
of gratitude to God for all that he has bestowed on me, and 
asking that I might be made worthy, and led to pursue such 
a moral life that others might be benefited by my example.” 
He had come to be a soldier of duty, and in that character, 
with two brothers, he died in an ill-starred Indian combat. 


It is only by reading the book itself that an adequate con- 


’ ception of this gentleman and soldier can be formed, for the 


touches which reveal his fine character are put in artlessly 
here and there, without ostentation. Then an exhilarating 
streamlet of fun and humour runs through these fascinating 
pages with a sparkle that never grows dull. Yet we must 
repeat that the charm of the volume is Mrs. Custer herself, 
who is ever both sweetness and light. See how full she is of 
sympathies for the poor pioneers whose labours and sufferings 
made the great West habitable :— 

“IT want to ask those,” she says, “ who journey for pleasure or 
for a new home, if they realise what those men were [her own 
father was one] who took their lives in their hands and prepared 
the way...... Who chronicles the patient, plodding, silent 
pioneer, who, having been crowded out of his home by too many 
labourers in a limited field, or because he could no longer wring 
subsistence from a soil too long tilled by sire and grandsire; or 
possibly a returned volunteer from our war, who, finding all places 
he once filled closed up, was compelled to take the grant of land 
that the Government gives its soldiers, and begin life all over again 
for the sake of wife and children! There is little in these lives to 
arrest the poetical fancy of those writers who put into rhyme 
(which is the most lasting of all history) the lives otherwise lost 
to the world.” 

And she brings home to us, in some degree, out of her full 
heart, the trials, privations, and sufferings of the early dwellers 
in a desolate land, for such was the boundless prairie. Nor is 
she less eloquent upon the officer and the soldier, who have 
some human virtues to weigh against their failings; and is 
especially grateful to the former class for their untiring kind- 
ness and care. In true knightly fashion, they “all watch and 
guard the women who share their hardships,” and look out for 
their comfort and safety, “whether old or young, pretty or 
ugly.” But we must stop, although our notice is too brief to 
do justice to this healthy, excellent, and animated book. 





ARCHBISHOP TRENCH.* 

As Archbishop Trench desired that no Life of him should be 
written, the editor of these volumes has been placed in difficult 
circumstances. To print the correspondence without some 
biographical details would have been to destroy its value; to 
relate many incidents of Trench’s career would be to disregard 
his wishes. A middle course has therefore been pursued, and 
the result, as in most compromises of the kind, is by no means 
satisfactory. The reader of the book will find himself fre- 
quently asking questions to which he gains no answer, and 
when the volumes are closed, his impression of the central 
character will be somewhat vague and misty. Some of the 
features stand out prominently ; but all the man is not seen in 
his letters, and while we listen to his opinions, we are seldom 
brought into his presence. 





* (1,) Richard Chenevix Trench, Archbishop : Letters and Memorials. Edited 
by the Author of “Charles Lowder.”’ 2 vole.—(2.) Westminster and other Sermons, 
By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop, London: Kegan Paul, 





The first volume is by far the most attractive. The story 
of the Disestablishment of the Church in Ireland, which fills a 
large portion of the second, has passed into the region of 
ancient history, and the familiar, and in many respects pain- 
ful, narrative has no novel aspect, and can scarcely be retold 
with advantage. We at least could readily spare this elaborate 
account of a stormy ecclesiastical struggle which occupies 
much space that might be better filled. That the Archbishop 
took part in it with great decision and vigour, and with 
thorough sincerity of purpose, his most eager opponents can 
scarcely have been disposed to doubt. Trench, like Swift, 
was “ only Irish through the accident of birth,” being French 
by descent on both sides of the house. His love of study 
began early, for at the age of sixteen his mother writes :— 
“Richard has a craving for books...... He delights in 
referring, collating, extracting. He wishes much we should 
purchase a certain polyglot, and luxuriates in the idea of 
finding fifteen readings of the same passage in Scripture.” 
Two years later he entered Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
made with Sterling and Maurice perhaps the dearest friend- 
ships of his life. “ In Sterling,” he wrote five years later, “I 
should lose a friend to whose shaping intellect during years 
of familiar intercourse my mind is indebted for the very 
little it possesses. I owe him an wnpayable debt.” And the 
editor states that not only was Sterling one of the dearest 
amongst his early friends, but his name was on the aged 
Archbishop’s lips in his very last days. For Maurice, too, 
Trench cherished through life, and in spite of differences, the 
deepest affection, and the love he gave was returned in large 
measure. Maurice, Sterling, and Trench belonged to the little 
society known as “ The Apostles,” and this fact comprises nearly 
all that we are told of the Archbishop’s University life. “I 
should look back,” he writes to Kemble, “ upon my Cambridge 
career with unmingled regret for wasted time, Xc., were it not 
for the friendships I have formed, and opinions I have imbibed 
(but for these I owe the University nothing) ; and among these 
connections I look on none with greater pleasure than my 
election to the Apostles, and trust that it will prove a con- 
nection that will not be dissolved with many of its members 
during life.” It is curious to read, but whether Trench’s 
statement is exactly correct we do not know, that in the first 
year of its existence the Athenwum was written entirely by 
Apostles. Sterling had a share in the paper, and asks his 
friend, who was a contributor to its columns, if he is inclined 
to buy it for little more than a hundred pounds. 

Trench’s ambition did not lie in this direction. Already he 
had written a tragedy which won the high praise of Macready, 
who said it ought to be acted, but, for some unexplained 
reason, it never was. Already, too, he had mastered Spanish, 
and his admiration of Calderon was destined to yield good 
fruit later on. He had written poems also, most of which 
were published, so that he began his successful literary career 
at an early period of life. It was atime of high enthusiasm 
and generous ambition. Carlyle, in his Life of Sterling, 
describes the ill-starred expedition of General Torrijos and his 
band of patriots, to effect, as they fondly hoped, a revolution 
in Spain. Trench sailed with them secretly, but on reaching 
Gibraltar, his dream of freedom melted away, and he returned 
to England to marry and take holy orders. 

The bare facts of his life after this strange episode may be 
found in these pages. Successful as an author, singularly 
successful from the worldly point of view as a clergyman, 
happy in troops of friends, happy as a sacred poet, most 
happy in his marriage, Trench was not exempted from the 
common lot, and sorrowed bitterly for the loss of children. So 
much, at least, we are permitted to learn from the corre- 
spondence, but, on the whole, we see far more of Trench in his 
position as a theologian and Church dignitary, than in his 
domestic relations. 

The atmosphere is, therefore, a little confined, and sometimes 
oppressive ; but in the early letters of his Oxford friends, and 
in Trench’s occasional remarks about books and people, the 
reader escapes into a freer air. How much he loved and was 
beloved, is evident throughout, and the fact that he could be 
devotedly attached to F. D. Maurice and Sterling, and feel at 
the same time the tenderest affection for Bishop Wilberforce, 
shows that his sympathies were not confined within a narrow 
groove. Trench belonged to the Sterling Club, of which 
Wilberforce was also a member, and he relates how on one 
oceasion Milnes, in his delight at seeing him, threw his arm 
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round his neck, so that he had some trouble in disengaging 
himself. Trench seems to have been welcome everywhere, and 
sought after by men of mark long before he owed anything to 
his position in life. Arthur Hallam went up to Trinity about 
a year before Trench left the University. The two young men 
in their pursuits and hopes had much in common, and several 
beautiful letters of Hallam are inserted. In one of them he 
writes :—“I am now at Sowerby, not only as the friend of 
Alfred Tennyson, but as the lover of his sister. An attach- 
ment on my part of near two years’ standing, and a mutual 
engagement of one year, are, I fervently hope, only the 
commencement of an union which circumstances may not 
impair and the grave itself not conclude.” He regrets that 
his friend did not know more of Tennyson, but observes that 
“perhaps you could never become very intimate, for certainly 
your bents of mind are not the same, and at some points they 
intersect.” In another letter, addressed to Trench at Malvern 
a few days after his marriage, Hallam says :— 
“Do you not agree with me that the extensive landscape on 
which you look from Malvern has something of an Italian 
character? It seemed to my eye (a short-sighted one, to be sure) 
to resemble parts of Lombardy. I have not been since at the 
place itself, but last year I saw the old hills from a distance, and 
though it was but for a moment, that second association with 
Malvern is likely to be more durable in me than the first, for I 
was not alone, but in the company of one who makes all that 
comes near her holy to my imagination. However, I know not 
why I should say this to you, who have been married now the 
enormous time of ten days, and may think yourself entitled to 
laugh at romantic young bachelors. I wish with all my heart I 
could see any prospect of being laughed at, or anything else, by 
your proper self in presence; for I find daily how much I miss the 
assistance and support of your conversation and example.” 
Sterling’s letters, of which there are several, show a mind 
full of intellectual activity and devoted to the highest sub- 
jects. He acknowledges, as Trench also does, his great obli- 
gations to Coleridge, and in a lesser degree to Edward Irving. 
In Schleiermacher he finds “infinite food for reflection,” and, 
strangely enough, after alluding to Newman, considers Pusey 
by much the most interesting of the Oxford theologians. 
Maurice he regarded as “the only man of genius in theology 
that has been an ardent Church of England man, fora hundred 
and fifty years.” Sterling’s views of the Church as an institu- 
tion were such as would be regarded by High Churchmen as 
latitudinarian. “The more earnestly,” he writes, “I strive to 
know and do the will of God, the less I seem disposed to admit 
anything like the claims of a hierarchy, venerable though it 
may be as a monument and useful as an instrument; or to 
believe in any normal outward institution by Christ or the 
Apostles of rulers and teachers in the Church. The divine 
authority of such seems to me merely identical with their 
evangelic value.” Trench’s own opinions as a Churchman 
changed considerably as he advanced in life. In his earlier 
years he frequently attended the ministry of Edward Irving ; 
when Archbishop of Dublin, he pronounced it unlawful for a 
Churchman to be present at or to take part in a Dissenting 
service, and he regretted that the law did not allow him to 
prevent evening communions. It is needless to say that the 
Archbishop had no sympathy with some of the views of 
Maurice; but he appreciated the sincerity and nobility of his 
character, and in the troubles that arose at King’s College, 
thought he had been treated with scant justice. “ Who will 
be a teacher there?” he wrote; “who, at least, but one who 
veers to each popular breath, if it only needs a sufficiently 
vigorous and sustained ery on the part of Records, Morning 
Posts, and Quarterlys to make him a suspected man?” Canon 
Liddon, who shows, as might, perhaps, have been anticipated, 
little capacity for judging of Maurice’s character or work, writes 
of Trench and of his friendship with Maurice as follows :— 
“Linked as he was by his habitual reverence, and by his sense 
of the mysteriousness of the human world—its origin and its 
destiny—to the High Church party, as taking, on the whole, that 
view of Divine revelation which was most in accordance with the 
nature of things, he was partly divided from it by two personal 
sympathies, which belonged, as I suppose, to his early mental 
history. One was his admiration of Luther, whom he thought a 
true interpreter of the mind of St. Paul, and whose theory of 
justification did not appear to him to be inconsistent with the 
interests of morality... ... The other was his friendship for F. 
D. Maurice. Certainly he did not endorse Maurice’s language in 
the ‘Theological Essays’ on the atonement, or on eternal punish- 
ment. But Maurice’s singular egotism, assuming the form of a 
quasi-prophetic claim, and his irrepressible tendency to paradox 


i 

the Archbishop considered Maurice chiefly in the light of a person 
who made men think, and so did not pay so much attention to 
other sides of his influence.” 
We have little doubt that Trench regarded his friend jy a 
light altogether different from that suggested by Canopy 
Liddon. Of the lively talk and pleasant gossip we generally 
look for in letters, there are few traces in these “ Memorials” 
The correspondence is full of good sense, and of that higher 
quality known in the pulpit as wnction. But poet though the 
Archbishop was, rarely for a moment does he forget—ang 
assuredly his friends Sterling and Maurice do not—the intenge 
seriousness of life. 

Noattempt has been made by the editor to estimate Trench’s 
position, either as a poet and man of letters or as a theologian, 
and we shall not undertake a task now that would need an 
elaborate article. But we may say, before closing the volumes, 
that there is little, indeed, whether in verse or prose, which 
Trench has written that does not claim a place in literature, 
and thoughtful and wholly free from clap-trap though it be, 
the public have acknowledged the claim. The Archbishop has 
had the rare good-fortune not only to attract scholars and 
theological students, but also the general reader. The editor 
modestly observes that these ‘“ Memorials” are few and faint, 
This is true, but they suffice to make us wish that it had been 
permitted us to gain a more familiar acquaintance with a 
distinguished and earnest-minded man. 

A word must suffice in conclusion with regard to the volume 
of sermons published simultaneously with the “ Memorials,” 
The profound earnestness of the speaker is seen in them, and 
they are, to use a much-abused word, strongly evangelical. 
If we add that they are likely to have had a greater effect in 
the pulpit than as printed discourses, the criticism is not 
unfavourable to the preacher. It is seldom that a sermon lays 
hold of a reader as powerfully as it may have affected a con- 
gregation. In all oratory, whether secular or sacred, much 
depends and ought to depend on the personality of the 
speaker,—on the look, the voice, and the gestures, and above 
all, on the impression made by his sincerity. 





THE CLYDE.* 
CHARLES LAmp, recalling the childhood he spent as a young 
Templar, counts among the sights and associations that so 
thrilled him as to become influential and abiding memories, 
not only the church, the halls, the gardens, the fountain, all 
the genius loci of that pleasantly sequestered retreat the hush 
whereof borders the roar of London’s busiest traffic, but very 
specially what he names “that king of rivers,” which in those 
days laved its southern precinct. The descriptive phrase lacks 
the felicity that marks some of his exquisite coinages, but it 
can scarcely be said that he extols its subject over-much, 
though the superiority he claims is not unrivalled. A Scots- 
man, particularly a Scotsman from the South-West, would 
roundly aver that in most respects the Clyde outvies the 
Thames. Its natural beauties, he would say, are more various 
and abundant. What man has done for it, he would add, has 
been so surpassingly great and successful, has been accom- 
plished with so much boldness, patience, and resource, as to 
rank for a modern marvel of an unexampled sort. The course 
of the Clyde is not like that of the Thames all through, 
“strong without rage, without o’er-flowing full,” for, though 
at times it glides softly with a calm sedateness, at others it is 
swift and frolicsome, while it is fretted to angry violence as it 
rushes through the narrow gully that conducts it to the famous 
falls, where, in three distinct leaps, it bounds over a steep and 
rugged cliff, forcing a way betwixt wild and bosky overhanging 
ridges. The sheer descent exceeds 80 feet, and in the course 
of less than four miles the river falls 230 feet. The spectacle 
the Linn presents is picturesque and impressive. It fills the 
ear as well as takes the eye, for the plash and roar of the suc- 
cessive cascades mingle in one resonant boom, full, deep, and 
commanding. Wordsworth has related its effects with that 
characteristically sympathetic expression which illustrates his 
own maxim,—“ In our life does Nature live :’— 
« Astounding flood : 

The dullest leaf in this thick wood 

Quakes,—conscious of thy power ; 
The caves reply with hollow moan ; 


And vibrates to its central stone 
Yon time-cemented tower. 








on the most serious subjects, did not inspire the Archbishop, or (as 
he then was) the Professor, with the feelings of distrust and some- | 
thing more which both Dr. Pusey and Mr. Keble felt. Probably | 


* The Clyde, from its Source to the Sea: its Development as a Navigable River, 
&c. By W. J. Miller, C.E., Secretary to the Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders in Scotland, Illustrated. London: Blackie and Son, 
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Above the Linn the main river and its confluents alike traverse 
a bare pastoral region, principally devoted to the grazing of 
sheep. There is some question which of these streams is 
entitled to be reckoned truly the infant Clyde; but popular 
belief has long assigned the honour to one which issues from 
the same hill whence flow the Tweed and minor rivers. This 
notion is embodied in the traditional ditty :— 
« Avon, Annan, Tweed, and Clyde, 
A’ rise out o’ ae hill-side ;” 

the hill being Rodger Law, situated near the village of Elvan- 
foot. Below the Linn, the river winds through Clydesdale 
proper, a rich champaign country, full of prolific orchards 
which form a continuous garden along the banks, save where 
proken by fertile holms ; though, at a distance from the margin, 
the land rises gradually towards the moors. The dale is 
famed not only for its fruit, but also for its breed of horses, 
the best draught animals in the world. Neighbouring this 
comes a mineral district. Coal and iron, limestone and 
freestone, are extracted from the soil in great quantities. The 
country is dotted with busy villages, most of them defective in 
tidiness, and abounds with tall chimneys, which without ceasing 
belch forth smoke in huge and murky volumes. Nevertheless, 
there are, not far from Glasgow, many sweet places full of 
charm, the fine mansions protected by umbrageous shelter, the 
fertile fields divided by hedge-rows, the snug farm-steadings 
that are patterns of coziness, and the well-tilled fields indicative 
of that advanced and careful agriculture which can alone hold 
its own at the present hour. Ere it is half-way through the 
city, the Clyde is converted into a commercial drudge. Its bed 
has by stupendous efforts been deepened to an extraordinary 
degree. To make the most of its waters, they have been 
cribbed, cabined, and confined betwixt massive stone walls. 
On them there ride fleets that have breasted the billows of 
every sea, and been laden with merchandise going to or coming 
from every clime, thus linking far lands in a confraternity of 
reciprocal assistance. Not only so; they are taken avail of to 
wash away much of that liquid filth which it behoves a great 
city to get rid of, pending the discovery of how to turn it to 
better uses. Asif chafed by this thraldom and degradation, 
the river soon works itself comparatively clear, though its 
waters are no longer limpid, and are daily ploughed by 
many scores of keels. Its passage from Glasgow to Dum- 
barton, with its castellated rock, resembling somewhat that of 
Edinburgh or of Stirling, lies through scenery remarkable for 
simple loveliness. Then it meets the sea, widens into an estuary 
that suggests a hill-encircled lake, and brings the Highlands 
and the Lowlands into conjunction. On the southern shore, 
the scenery for the most part merits the description it received 
from an old chronicler as being soft and elegant; to the north 
appear mountain ramparts with serrated peaks, winding in 
among which are lagoons bordered by lawns and meadows that 
slope to the verge of the mirror which reflects the blending of 
the delicate with the sublime. Farther down the firth the islands 
of the two Cumbraes, of Bute, and Arran dot the expanse of 
water, while there, and on both sides, nestling in attractive 
nooks, amid healthful breezes, near fresh and fragrant downs, 
where the charms of earth and ocean mix, are isolated dwell- 
ings, or favourite watering-places, whither Glasgow people 
resort in crowds. Perhaps no other city in Britain has such 
an outlet. 


After all, the most striking fact about the Clyde is what our 
author calls its development as a navigable river. This is a 
tale of recent date. In its early days, Glasgow, a cluster of 
houses surrounding its cathedral, stood a considerable dis- 
tance to the north of the stream that now sweeps through it- 
For a long time it trembled betwixt its twin-oppressors, Ruther- 
glen and Renfrew, both corporate towns of much older date, 
though they have waned and waxed sere. At first the river could 
not convey the length of Glasgow a craft larger than a wherry. 
Three hundred years since, the process of deepening it began; 
but it was not carried far, no farther than to permit access 
for flat-bottomed boats. Two hundred years ago, a small 
quay was erected at the cost of £1,666 13s. 4d. In 1755, 
Smeaton was consulted how to deepen and fill the channel. In 
order to obtain four feet and a half of water in the present 
harbour, he advised the construction of a dam. Happily, the 
suggestion was rejected. Twenty years later, a better plan, 
devised by Goulborn, a Chester engineer, was adopted. He 
made it possible for vessels drawing more than six feet to 


been well-nigh incredible. A hundred years ago, the quayage 
of the harbour measured 382 yards, its area was four acres, its 
revenue brought to the managers £3,000 a year, its return in 
Customs duties to the Government was £427. At that time the 
population of the city numbered little more than 77,000. To- 
day, the quayage extends to more than 10,000 yards, the water 
area of the harbour exceeds 150 acres, the revenue of the trustees: 
is nearly £300,000, the Customs returns amount to over 
£1,000,000, and the population of the city, with its contiguous 
suburbs, which are likely soon to be conjoined with it, numbers 
almost 750,000. This growth, and the prosperity it repre- 
sents, would have been impossible had not the great artery 
which carries the products of Glasgow enterprise over the 
world, and brings back what her merchants disseminate at 
home, been cleared and kept open. The task has been 
costly, and remains arduous. More than ten millions sterling 
have been spent upon it, though nearly a third of that sum 
has been disbursed as interest upon borrowed money,—a kind 
of extravagance which no Corporation that handles public 
funds seems able to avoid. The results have been satisfactory. 
Shallow fords have been scooped away ; the shoals and boulders. 
that encumbered the river’s bed have been excavated; the: 
bottom of the whole channel has been sunk many feet, till now 
the stateliest ships, the most gigantic steamers, pass and repass. 
from the centre of the city to the sea without interruption or 
hazard. To preserve this conquest, however, demands con- 
tinuous and expensive exertion. The dredging-machine and 
the diving-bell are kept constantly employed. Were their 
operations to cease, the aqueduct would speedily become silted 
up, navigation would be rendered impossible, and shipbuilding, 
manufactures, and commerce, to a large extent, would take 
flight. That will never take place, unless there come first a 
tremendous and wide-spread change. One characteristic of 
Glasgow’s industrial pursuits is unmatched outside London. 
It is their diversity. Elsewhere, for the most part, a 
special trade dominates the place, and gives life to its 
activity. In Glasgow it is not so. Many different em- 
ployments are carried on simultaneously. Hence, depression 
or reverse affecting one branch of business seldom blights 
the general prosperity. The fabric is buttressed all round, 
so that unless adverse winds become a cyclone, it is 
tolerably safe from overthrow. Its history exhibits, however, 
manifold changes. About the middle of last century, “the 
tobacco lords,” as they were called, were in the ascendant. 
Some survivors of them remained till the early days of 
John Gilson Lockhart, and were graphically etched by him. 
They were a fortunate and sagacious race, who founded many 
families that rank among the gentry of the vicinage. The 
American War of Independence destroyed the monopoly of 
which they had become possessed. Then came the rise of the 
Indian trade, of cotton-spinning, and other manufactures— 
the first power-loom having been moved by a Newfoundland 
dog—the trade in iron and coal, the development of iron-ship. 
building, and other avocations by which great fortunes have 
been made; while enormous sums are spent in wages. 

All this is well told, or satisfactorily touched upon, in the 
volume before us. Geology, topography, meteorology, history, 
commerce, labour, whatever can be connected with the Clyde 
and its surroundings, are made the subjects of condensed yet 
intelligent disquisition. Mr. Millar is specially qualified for 
the task he undertook, and he has fulfilled it admirably. His 
book is full of information and of interest. It will probably 
attain a large sale in connection with the Exhibition now open 
in Glasgow; but it has a lasting value, and deserves to be 
recognised as a permanent authority. It is capitally illustrated 
with landscape views, portraits, and charts; and it is printed 
in a style worthy of the Messrs. Blackie’s press, which has. 
given a reputation to Glasgow typography. 





MR. EDMUND GURNEY’S PSYCHICAL STUDIES.* 
THE premature death of Mr. Edmund Gurney, at an age 
when he was but beginning to do the work for which he was 
so admirably fitted, is a very great misfortune not only to the 
“Society for Psychical Research,” of which he and Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers were the chief props, but to the psychology of England. 
Mr. Gurney was no credulous dreamer who swallowed all the 
marvellous stories of which he could get a shred of evidence. 
We undertake to say that there has not often been a more 
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careful sifter of the evidence of unusual phenomena than Mr. 
Gurney, and that far from leaning towards the credulous 
view of the class of phenomena with which mostly he busied 
himself, he was the most naturalistic of theorists, and 
was disposed to prefer explanations which we should often 
regard as hardly explanations at all,—so little more were they 
than lucid réswmés of the facts of which they professed to 
be rationales,—rather than admit hypotheses which assumed 
that of which there was no direct proof. In the present 
number of the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research, there are two papers by Mr. Edmund Gurney, both 
of them careful, both of them interesting, both of them 
leaning to the most parsimonious of theories,—if theory it 
could be called—and both of them showing the utmost 
anxiety to state fully all those facts which bore unfavourably 
on the reality of the phenomena which he was investigating, 
and to attenuate instead of enhancing the marvel of the 
elements involved. Let those who make light of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical Research honestly 
study the late Mr. Edmund Gurney’s papers; and though 
they may disagree with him in some of his conclusions, we 
venture to affirm that they will never again say that he was a 
gullible or credulous investigator, and not disposed to apply 
every check which an acute intelligence could suggest to the 
many curious investigations which he conducted. 

Take, for instance, the first paper in this number of the Pro- 
ceedings, which is due to Mr. Edmund Gurney’s own pen. He 
is describing a series of experiments on what he calls “intelli- 
gent automatism,” which he made in conjunction with Mr. G. 
A. Smith, who was the mesmerist, or “hypnotiser,” as Mr. 
Gurney preferred to call it, by whom the preliminary mesmeric 
trance essential to the experiments was always induced. The 
procedure was as follows. Mr. G. A. Smith sent off one of 
the patients into a mesmeric sleep, and in this sleep the patient 
was told that he was to write some particular word, or to count 
the number of “e’s” in a particular verse, or to do a particular 
multiplication sum when he awoke. Then his mind, still in 
the trance, was usually occupied with something of an in- 
teresting nature, such as a story, previous to waking him, in 
order that if (as it sometimes, though rarely, happened) he 
remembered in his waking state anything of the experience 
of his trance, it might be the story, and not the task given 
him to do; and then he was wakened and at once engaged 
in reading aloud, or counting backwards, or doing something 
that engrossed his full attention; but his right hand was 
placed on the planchette (an instrument on wheels containing 
a pencil), the paper and planchette being always concealed 
from the subject’s eyes, so that he could not know, unless he 
were able to guess from the blind movements of the instrument 
under his hand (which guessing was made very difficult by the 
occupation found for him), what letters or figures (if any) the 
instrument was tracing. “As a rule, he was always offered a 
sovereign to say what the writing was, but the reward was 
never gained.” On being sent back into the mesmeric sleep, 
he recalled the whole process, though in the waking state he 
could never tell what the movements of the planchette under 
his hand were engaged in producing. Here is Mr. Gurney’s 
account of the results as regards the arithmetical sums 
worked by what he calls the “ secondary intelligence” of the 
sleeper, after the sleep was over, but worked without the com- 
plicity of the primary intelligence (i.e., the man himself, as 
we should say) :— 

“The sums given were simple, as most of the ‘subjects ’ were 
inexpert at mental arithmetic. There were 131 sums in which 
three figures had to be multiplied by a single one; of these 52 
were quite right, 28 had three figures in the answer right, 18 had 
two figures right, and 14 had one figure right only, whilst 12 were 
quite wrong, and 7 were either so illegible and muddled as to 
be undecipherable, or only a small stroke or curve was made at all. 
There were 75 sums in which two figures had to be multiplied by 
one (the multiplier never exceeding 12), and of these 41 were 
worked quite correctly, 2 had three figures in the answer right, 9 
had two figures right, 4 had only one figure right, and in 19 
instances the pencillings were illegible. In some cases of this 
class the sum itself was correctly written, but no attempt was 
made to put the answer. There were 2 sums in which four figures 
had to be multiplied by one; both were correctly done. A few 
sums of other kinds were also given: of 14 simple addition (of 
about the following difficulty: 4+7+9+11+18) 6 were done 
correctly, 2 were quite wrong, and the remaining 6 were 
either not done at all, or the answers were illegible scribbles. Of 
5 multiplication money sums (£ s. d. and farthings x by a single 
figure) 3 were worked correctly,—thus Wells correctly multiplied 
12s. 33d. by 8, repeating ‘God Save the Queen’ meanwhile, with 





one money subtraction sum (shillings, pence, and farthings) was 
correctly done. Another case illustrates the very distinct memo 
on re-hypnotisation, of what had been written. Wells was told to 
work out the sum, ‘13 loaves at 5d. each,’ and instantly woke ag 
usual, He wrote, ‘13 loaf at 5d. is 5s. 5d.’ When hypnotised 
again, and asked to say what he had written, he replied, ‘13 loaf 
—oh, I’ve put loaf instead of loaves—at 5d. is 5s. 5d. I’ve written 
the 13 twice—see—but I crossed it out.’ He then proceeded, by a 
long roundabout process, to work the problem out, arriving at the 
correct answer again.” 


And here, again, is another form of the same experiment :— 


« Another form of experiment was to tell the ‘ subject’ to count 
the number of times a certain letter occurred in a given verse, 
Thus, Wells was told to write down the number of times the 
letter E occurred in the verse— 


* Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow, 
Everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go’— 


and then, after saying the verse once quickly through to show 
that he knew it, he was instantly awakened and given Tit-Bits to 
read. Whilst thus engaged he wrote, The letter E comes 11 times 
—which is right. The same experiment was tried with Parsons, 
who also was kept occupied by being set to read immediately 
upon waking; but he was not so accurate, and wrote down ‘12.’ 
He was completely successful, however, when told to write the 
number of E’s in 
* God save our gracious Queen, 


Long live our noble Queen, 
God save the Queen,’ 


and wrote 11, having read excellently the whole time.” 


Mr. Gurney gives us a considerable list of these experiments 
made on different: individuals, almost always,—even when the 
result was in some sense a failure,—with some more or less 
remarkable consequence. His inference is that these trances 
induced by mesmerism, or whatever we like to call the peculiar 
influence which special persons seem to possess of rendering 
others unconscious,—separates the mind of the patient into 
two separate planes of consciousness, each of which is capable 
of accomplishing such simple intellectual tasks as the sub. 
ject’s education has fitted him to perform, but nevertheless 
without the privity of the other, so that the man is apparently 
subdivided into two men, one of whom is reading aloud, and 
the other working a sum or counting the number of “e’s” in 
a stanza, though the man who is doing the sum has little or 
no knowledge of what his alter ego is reading aloud; while 
the man who is reading aloud has no knowledge at all of the 
operations of the alter ego who is doing the sum. 


Whether this be or be not the true explanation of this curious 
class of experiments, of which Mr. Edmund Gurney had 
accumulated a very large number of authentic cases before 
his lamented death, we are not going to be so rash as to pass 
an opinion. But we cannot deny Mr. Gurney the credit of 
having taken an immense deal of pains both with the subject 
which the Society for Psychical Research has called telepathy, 
and with this subject of what might be called doubly refracted 
intelligence, nor that he had added very largely to the care- 
fully classified and observed data for gauging the resources of 
the human mind in its more or less abnormal conditions. We 
believe that in Mr. Edmund Gurney, a Society of very useful 
and shrewd investigators has lost one of the ablest of its 
members, and we heartily deplore the premature death of so 
thoughtzul, so careful, so candid, and so keen an observer. 


MR. HENRY JAMES’S “PARTIAL PORTRAITS.”* 
Mr. Henry JameEs’s volume of partial portraits is full of 
clever writing and pleasantly suggestive criticism on books 
and men of letters. In it he shows an excellent faculty for 
getting at the heart of books and exhibiting them to us in 
their true lights. Indeed, we cannot help feeling as we read 
that Mr. James is often more successful as an essayist than as 
a novelist. The very faults which are so conspicuous in his 
work as a narrator become positive virtues in his literary dis- 
quisition, and the circular manner—the habit of running round 
instead of straight—which is so tiresome when we want to get 
on with a story, is pleasant enough, if our only desire is to be 
allured into hearing yet another interpretation of some well- 
known author’s spirit. Then, too, in a work like the present, 
Mr. James’s exquisite felicity of word and phrase stands him 
in good stead, for neatness and delicacy of touch are the very 
life-blood of the form of letters which he is practising here. 
Mr. James would have made his volume more of a book, 
and less of a fortuitous collection of miscellaneous essays, 
if he had put his disquisition on “ The Art of Fiction ” first in 








every other word left out—and the other was indecipherable ; and 





* Partial Portraits. By Henry James. London: Macmillan and Co, 1888, 
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ener 
order, instead of last, and placed the essays on Emerson 
nd George Du Maurier apart and at the end, as mere acci- 
dental additions to the volume. Nine out of the eleven essays 
deal with criticisms of novelists, French and English, and to 
appreciate these writings properly, Mr. J ames's theory of the 
novel, contained in “The Art of Fiction,” ought first to be 
read. To have had that paper by way of introduction would 
have helped the reader to carry away with him a sense of 
unity which is missing now. The paper in question, we may 
begin by saying, is an extremely interesting one, notwith- 
standing that the greater part of it seems to us entirely mis- 
iaken. Mr. James’s view of the art of fiction is vitiated by a 
central fallacy, the fallacy that realism—the photographic 
representation of life and of the world—is more than a mere 
method, more than a particular form of workmanship. He 
goes wrong in attempting to describe it as an essential condition 
of the novelist’s art, instead of what it rightly is, an accessory. 
In truth, realism is not more an essential in the novel than it 
isin painting or sculpture. The story which is not realistic is no 
more bad art than are the landscapes of Turner upon which no 
eye ever rested except in his canvasses. How this confusion 
impregnates and destroys the greater part of Mr. James’s 
criticism on this subject, may be gathered best from his state- 
ment that “the only reason for the existence of a novel is that 
it does attempt to represent life,” and from his subsequent 
declaration that “the only obligation to which in advance we 
may hold a novel without incurring the accusation of being 
arbitrary is that it be interesting.” Here, then, roughly 
—for in the essays these statements are shaded off in 
a hundred ways—is Mr. James’s view of the novel. To 
us, as we have said before, it appears completely and 
entirely inadequate. Mr. James is further terribly alarmed 
lest any one should venture to think that a novel ought to 
have a moral purpose, and grows almost breathless in his 
insistance that no such limitation is to be placed upon 
the novelist’s art. Well, we are willing to grant him that. 
There is, perhaps, no reason why a novel should have a definite 
moral purpose any more than a railway time-table, though, by 
making the admission, we no doubt place novels below the 
greatest works of literature, such as the tragedies of the 
Greeks, where a conscious moral import is always present, 
and where it was always intended to produce a moral effect 
through the “ pity and terror” to be awakened in the minds of 
those who witnessed them. If, however, the novel need not 
have a woral effect, it must in its ideal conception be 
much more than merely interesting. It can never be con- 
tent to evoke curiosity merely. The ideal novel must, in the 
highest meaning of the word, please,—that is, it must appeal to 
the sense which, for want of a more general term, we must 
call the sense of beauty. Just as the only absolute obliga- 
tion of a picture or a statue is to be beautiful in the highest, 
widest sense, so we may say that the only absolute obliga- 
tion of the novel is to satisfy the sense, not now of figurative 
beauty, but of beauty—fitness, proportion, and perfection—as 
we recognise it in conduct, in character, and in the thousand 
incorporeal manifestations of life. The reason for the 
existence of the novel is the attempt to satisfy this sense 
sometimes by one set of instruments, sometimes by another, 
sometimes by tragic, sometimes by comic means, now by the 
hard, clear instrumentality of realism, again by methods as 
shadowy and as indistinctly marked as those of the realist 
are pronounced. In fact, then, the true obligation of the novel 
is the obligation which it shares with every possible form of 
art, the obligation of appealing to the sense of essential beauty, 
—using the word in its widest, most comprehensive meaning, 
and with the variations suitable to the nature of the particular 
art. If, however, we cannot agree with Mr. James’s main 
assumption that the novelist has only to flash his camera at life 
promiscuously, and give us the results without stopping to 
inquire whether those results will shock, disgust, or please us, 
there are other things which he says by the way, well worth 
hearing. For instance, what could be better than the passage 
in which he criticises the notion that a novelist must write 
from experience P— 

“Tt is equally excellent and inconclusive to say that one must 
write from experience; to our supposititious aspirant such a 
declaration might savour of mockery. What kind of experience is 
intended, and where does it begin and end? Experience is never 
limited, and it is never complete ; it is an immense sensibility, a 
kind of huge spider-web of the finest silken threads suspended in 
the chamber of consciousness, and catching every air-borne particle 





in its tissue. It is the very atmosphere of the mind; and when the 
mind is imaginative—much more when it happens to be that of a 
man of genius—it takes to itself the faintest hints of life, it con- 
verts the very pulses of the air into revelations. The young lady 
living in a village has only to be a damsel upon whom nothing is 
lost to make it quite unfair (as it seems to me) to declare to her 
that she shall have nothing to say about the military. Greater 
miracles have been seen than that, imagination assisting, she 
should speak the truth about some of these gentlemen. I remember 
an English novelist, a woman of genius, telling me that she was 
much commended for the impression she had managed to give in 
one of her tales of the nature and way of life of the French Pro- 
testant youth. She had been asked where she learned so much 
about this recondite being, she had been congratulated on her pecu- 
liar opportunities. These opportunities consisted in her having once, 
in Paris, as she ascended a staircase, passed an open door where, 
in the household of a pastewr, some of the young Protestants were 
seated at table round a finished meal. The glimpse made a 
picture; it lasted only a moment, but that moment was ex- 
perience. She had got her direct personal impression, and she 
turned out her type. She knew what youth was, and what Pro- 
testantism ; she also had the advantage of having seen what it 
was to be French, so that she converted these ideas into a concrete 
image and produced a reality. Above all, however, she was blessed 
with the faculty which, when you give it an inch, takes an ell, and 
which for the artist isa much greater source of strength than any 
accident of residence or of place in the social scale. The power 
to guess the unseen from the seen, to trace the implication of 
things, to judge the whole piece by the pattern, the condition of 
feeling life in general so completely that you are well on your 
way to knowing any particular corner of it—this cluster of gifts 
may almost be said to constitute experience, and they occur in 
country and in town, and in the most differing stages of education.” 
Mr. James might have added to his example of the novelist 
who drew French Protestants without experience, the curious 
circumstance mentioned by Anthony Trollope in his autobio- 
graphy. Though Mr. Trollope’s readers found in his books 
such an intimate knowledge of the lives of Bishops, Deans, 
and Church dignitaries of every sort as to make it almost 
impossible to believe that he had not at some time or other 
lived in a Cathedral Close, the novelist, as a matter of fact, 
had never seen the society he described so accurately, except 
in his mind’s eye. 

Interesting as is the essay on “The Art of Fiction,” it can- 
not, however, compare for a moment with the really wonderful 
study entitled “ Robert Louis Stevenson.” Here we have Mr. 
James at his best. He is not trying to make a paradoxical 
philosophy of art; he is not engaged in showing his readers 
how stupid and how bourgeois are their ordinary moral likes 
and dislikes; but in thorough sympathy with his subject, he 
triumphantly achieves what he sets out to accomplish,—the 
production of a piece of pure literary portraiture. On the 
style of the author of Treasure Island, Mr. James is pecu- 
liarly happy. He catches, it seems to us, exactly the right 
feeling when he speaks of it as he does in the following 
passage :— 

“Mr. Stevenson delights in a style, and his own has nothing 
accidental or diffident; it is eminently conscious of its responsi- 
bilities, and meets them with a kind of gallantry—as if language 
were a pretty woman, and a person who proposes to handle it had 
of necessity to be something of a Don Juan. This bravery of 
gesture is a noticeable part of his nature, and it is rather odd that 
at the same time a striking feature of that nature should be an 
absence of care for things feminine. His books are for the most 
part books without women, and it is not women who fall most in 
love with them. But Mr. Stevenson does not need, as we may 
say, a petticoat to inflame him: a happy collocation of words will 
serve the purpose, or a singular image, or the bright eye of a passing 
conceit, and he will carry off a pretty paradox without so much as 
a scuffle. The tone of letters is in him—the tone of letters as 
distinct from that of philosophy, or of those industries whose uses 
are supposed to be immediate. Many readers, no doubt, consider 
that he carries it too far; they manifest an impatience for some 
glimpse of his moral message. They may be heard to ask what it 
is he proposes to demonstrate, with such a variety of paces and 
graces.” 

Hardly less happy is the delicate perception with which Mr. 
James has perceived that “the direct expression of the love of 
youth is the beginning and the end of his [Mr. Stevenson’s] 
message.” But though we delight in Mr. Stevenson’s style, 
though we admit the charm which he evokes by his love of and 
sympathy with youth, and though we acknowledge the 
extraordinary vitality found everywhere in his work, we 
cannot help thinking that there are very fatal wants and 
weaknesses in the writings of the author of Kidnapped,— 
faults, indeed, which quite prevent him taking rank with the 
greatest of romantic writers. That heroic tone, that chivalry 
of sentiment, that nobility of literary carriage, which is so 
delightful in Scott—if Mr. James will not think the com- 
parison derogatory to his hero—is not to be found in Mr. 
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Stevenson’s books. Compare for a moment Kidnapped with 
Redgauntlet,—the books have many points in common, and 
suggest the comparison themselves. In the one, we find 
occasional bad workmanship, and indistinct, slovenly narration. 
The other is polished till the friction of reading is done away 
with altogether. Yet in Kidnapped the moral pace is, as it 
were, always very pedestrian; while in Redgauntlet we feel 
every now and again—as in the scene at the end between 
General Campbell and the Pretender—a breath of the purer, 
nobler air of life, which it is so difficult for the novelist to 
give us, but which, when we find it, is so delightful, so price- 
less a boon. Splendid as is Mr. Stevenson’s power of in- 
teresting and exciting, readable as his books are in an 
astonishing degree, there is a lack of this nobler tone of life 
about them which leaves a want for ever unsatisfied as we read. 

With so much of criticism, we must leave Mr. James’s 
charming volume without stopping to say even a word as to 
his penetrating paper on Emerson, or as to the delightful pot- 
pourri gathered from Punch which he has called by the name 
of our greatest living comic designer, George Du Maurier. No 
reader who is fond of letters, and takes up Mr. James’s book, 
will, we are sure, put it aside till he has read it through; and 
no such reader, having read, will fail to rise interested and 
amused by the quick and pregnant criticisms upon books and 
the arts of literature which its pages contain in such opulent 
abundance. 





HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND.* 

Iv is odd—or is it a proof of the magnificent “ thoroughness ” 
of the tyranny of Presbyterian Protestantism in the North P— 
iat Dr, Bellesheim, a German scholar, should be found 
writing, and Messrs. Blackwood should be found publishing a 
translation of, a History of the Catholic Church in Scotland, 
for the benefit of English and Scotch readers. Until Dr. 
Bellesheim’s work is complete, it would obviously be unfair to 
say whether it will really be a superior book to Mr. James 
Walsh’s History of the Catholic Church in Scotland, from 
the Introduction of Christianity to the Present Time, which 
was published in 1874. But it is essentially a much more 
literary and scholarly work; and Father Hunter Blair, who 
translates it, says emphatically that it is such a picture 
of “the progress and development of the Catholic religion in 
Scotland” as “has not yet been presented in its entirety before 
the eyes of our countrymen.” ‘There can be no doubt what- 
ever as to Dr. Bellesheim’s capacity for research, his fair- 
mindedness, or his enthusiasm for his subject. As an evidence 
that he possesses the first and the third of these requisites of 
the trustworthy historian, we may mention the fact that he 
had independently found his way to (if not unearthed) the 
remarkable Catechism of 1551, issued by order of Archbishop 
Hamilton, of St. Andrews, which he regards as “an authentic 
monument of the ancient faith of Scotland,” and an edition of 
which was issued from the Clarendon Press in 1884, with a 
preface by Mr. Gladstone. Dr. Bellesheim has necessarily had 
to depend largely on historical material in existence when he 
began his work; thus, as regards Celtic Scotland, it would 
scarcely be unjust to him to say that he is Skene et preterea 
nihil. But he has disentangled what concerns his special 
purpose from the essentially secular histories of Scotland 
with skill and success. These are days when side-lights on 
the Reformation period in, and still more on the pre- 
Reformation history of, Scotland—such as Mr. Skelton’s 
Maitland of Lethington—are eagerly welcomed, and the two 
volumes of Dr. Bellesheim’s History supply such side-lights. 
Father Blair cherishes a hope, or dreams a dream, that Scot- 
land will yet return to the Catholic faith. Whether he is in 
the right or in the wrong, there are evidences that the Roman 
Catholic Church cannot be altogether left out of consideration 
by any one engaged in reckoning up the spiritual and social 
forces that, for good or evil, will make the Scotland of the 
future. Whoever wishes to understand the Catholic Church 
of Scotland should (or, rather, must) consult Dr. Bellesheim’s 
work, 

In Father Hunter Blair, Dr. Bellesheim has found a pains- 
taking translator and editor, who has done his best, and not 
without success, to render his German into idiomatic English. 





* History of the Catholic Church of Scotland, from the Introduction of 
Christianity to the Present Day. By Alphons Bellesheim, D.D. Translated, with 
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Sometimes, indeed, Father Blair’s notes supply valuable 
additions to Dr. Bellesheim’s text. Thus, in Vol. IL, p. 218 

he decidedly turns the tables on Mr. Gladstone, who, in his 
prefatory note to the Clarendon Press edition of the Hamilton 
Catechism of 1551, already alluded to, emphasises the absence 
from its pages of any instructions as to the authority of the 
Pope, and implies that the Scottish Church of that period wag 
not indisposed to dispense with him. Father Blair takes g 
totally different and, as it seems to us,a more natural and 
reasonable view of this absence of any reference to the Pope’s 
spiritual jurisdiction. “If it is not insisted upon in the 
Catechism,” he says, “it could only be because no one dreamed 
of disputing it.” Sometimes, however, Father Blair allows 
blunders to pass him. Thus, at Vol. I., p. 161, speaking of St. 
Cuthbert’s life near the village of Dull,in Atholl, Dr. Bellesheim 
says :—“At the foot of this hill, soon after St. Cuthbert’s death, 
Adamnan built a monastery, around which rose in later ages 
the town and University of St. Andrews.” It is possible that 
Adamnan’s monastery may have been, in Montalembert’s lan- 
guage, “the cradle of the University of St. Andrews ;” but, ag 
the most careless reader will at once perceive, it is quite 
impossible that the town of that name can have sprang 
from such a monastery. Then, again, there are probably 
many Catholics who will object to Dr. Bellesheim’s accept- 
ance to an almost complete extent, and with what may be called 
Father Blair’s connivance, of Skene’s views of the Celtic 
Church. Moreover, Dr. Bellesheim, referring to Servanus, or St. 
Serf, and his connection with the still more famous Kentigern, 
or St. Mungo, who is said to have been born in Culross and 
educated by St. Serf, says:—‘ This connection between 
Kentigern, whose life extended into the seventh century, and 
Servanus, whom Palladius was said to have found in Scotland 
in 430, might be admitted as possible, supposing that both 
lived to a great age. There is extant, however, a very ancient 
Life of Servanus, which says nothing of the saint having been 
the disciple of Palladius and the teacher of Kentigern, but 
brings him into connection with Adamnan, the famous Abbot 
of Iona, and authentic biographer of St. Columba. According 
to this Life, Servanus founded the Church of Culross in the 
reign of Brude, King of the Picts.” And here Dr. Bellesheim 
quotes Skene, who says :—“It is obvious that there is a great 
anachronism in placing this Servanus as the instructor of 
Kentigern, and that he in reality belongs to the century after 
his death.” It is rather a pity that in this connection Father 
Blair did not give prominence to the theory which has been 
advanced to explain this confusion (it will be found given at 
length in so very modern a work as that excellent local history, 
The History of Culross and Tulliallan, by Mr. David Beveridge) 
to the effect that there were two St. Serfs, the one of Scottish, 
the other of Oriental origin, that it was the elder who founded 
a religious community at Culross in the fifth century, was 
visited by Palladius, educated St. Mungo, and died at an 
advanced age; while the younger, leaving Rome, came to 
Scotland to be received by St. Adamnan. He probably founded 
the priory of St. Serf on an island in Loch Leven, and it is not 
impossible that, in his later years, he too may have had some 
interest in Culross, which was only twenty miles off. But we 
mention this simply as an example of the sort of elucidation 
or amplification which Father Blair might have given of Dr. 
Bellesheim’s narrative. 

The first of the two volumes of Dr. Bellesheim’s work which 
are now before us, deals with the history of the Catholic 
Church in Scotland from the introduction of Christianity to 
the death of Alexander III. in 1286; the second brings us down 
to the suppression of the Church at the Reformation in 1560. 
In the former, the old story of Columba and of the life in 
Iona is told in great detail_—although, by-the-way, we have 
never read anything on this subject more graceful or more 
sympathetic than an essay by the late Principal Shairp, which 
we are glad to see included by Professor Veitch in the volume 
of the Principal’s fugitive prose writings that has recently 
been published. In the latter, the narrative of the decline 
and fall of the Church is given. Devout Catholic though he 
is, Dr. Bellesheim, when dealing with the question how far the 
Church contributed to bring about her own fall, does not hesitate 
to speak out candidly :— 

“Tt cannot be denied,” he says, “that the rulers of the Church, 
although it would be unjust to charge them with having betrayed 


their sacred trust, were nevertheless partly responsible for the 
circumstances which had facilitated the ultimate triumph of the 





Notes and Additions, by D. Oswald Hunter Blair, O0.8S.B., Monk of Fort Augastus. 
Vols. I, and II, Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons, 1888, 








Protestant cause. They had at least tacitly sanctioned the 
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iniquitous system by which some of the wealthiest benefices and 
most important ecclesiastical dignities were in the hands of 
laymen, who, when it suited their own interests, deliberately 
ranged themselves on the side of the Church’s bitterest enemies, 
and threw themselves into the arms of heresy. Not virtue nor 
learning, but kinship to some noble house was too often con- 
sidered the best qualification for high offices of the Church ; nor, 
as we have seen, was the stain of illegitimate birth deemed any 
bar to ecclesiastical advancement. Even among the higher clergy, 
too many were more than suspected of leading lives the reverse of 
edifying ; while the inferior ecclesiastics were lamentably deficient 
in that trained theological learning which alone could meet and 
overcome the dominant errors of the time.” 

Dr. Bellesheim picks his way with great care and circum- 
spection among the not yet cold ashes of the controversies of 
which the names of Wishart, Knox, and Beaton are the centres. 
He is not more anxious than most Roman Catholics to believe 
anything disparaging to the personal character of the great 
Reformer, although he is perhaps too willing to believe him to 
have been to some extent a coward. On one point Dr. Belles- 
heim, following Tytler, is, we fear, altogether in the right. It 
must be allowed that Henry VIII. and English statesmen of his 
time, like Hertford and Sir Ralph Sadler, were accomplices 
in, if not the instigators of, the murder of Beaton. Wishart, 
too, seems to have been cognisant of the plot against his arch- 
enemy; for Burton—(by-the-way, Father Blair might have 
quoted Burton against Mr. Grub, who in his Ecclesiastical 
History tries to exculpate Wishart on the ground of his 
“stainless character ”’)—admits “that the ugly revelations of 
the State papers show us one fallen star.” Dr. Bellesheim 
errs, however, in his estimate of the intellectual capacity of 
Beaton. He may not have been “the monstrous Cardinal 
Beaton” that Carlyle depicts him. But if he had been 
endowed with the “sagacity ” which Dr. Bellesheim claims 
for him, he would have fought the Scotch Reformers with 
other weapons than he did. In conclusion, we may say that 
the final chapter in Dr. Bellesheim’s second volume, treating 
of “ Education and Art in Scotland,” though not original in 
the proper sense of the word, is a good condensation of what 
had previously been written on the subject. How singular it 
is to find—or even to be reminded—that compulsory education 
was introduced into Scotland in 1496 by the Catholic clergy, 
who succeeded in having an Act of Parliament passed pro- 
viding that all barons and freeholders should, under a penalty 
of twenty pounds, send their sons at the age of eight or nine 
years to the schools, to remain there until they had acquired a 
competent knowledge of Latin! 





THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA IN THE SIXTEENTH 
AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES.* 
Tue work of the Spaniards in Southern and Central America 
was taken up by the English in the Northern Continent, with 
at first very much the same motives, and upon not dissimilar 
methods. Golden Cathay and Spicy Cipango were still the 
goal of the hardier navigators, who affronted the storms and 
fogs and rigorous climate of the Northern Atlantic under the 
conviction that the great continent before them was a vast 
archipelago, through which devious channels led to the lands 
of which Ser Marco Polo had given so glowing an account. 
More than a hundred years elapsed before the search after 
gold and spices was altogether abandoned, and emigrants, 
not adventurers, began to set their faces westwards, in the 
hope of founding new homes, not of acquiring fresh booty. 
Even Raleigh and his companions, together with the early 
colonists of Virginia, were tempted by visions of a Northern 
Eldorado, and dreamed of a life of easy indolence under 
clement skies in a land teeming with the precious metals. It 
was not until 1620 that a band of practical Englishmen sailed 
westwards, resolute and content to win their livelihood by the 
sweat of their brow in the exercise of the industries they had 
followed in the old home. Citing Burke’s statement of the 
derivation of English rights in America “from the discovery of 
Sebastian Cabot, who first made the Northern Continent in 
1497,” the learned Vice-President of the Massachusetts Histori- 
eal Society shows that it was John Cabot, the father, and not 
Sebastian, the son, who landed at Cape Breton, still British 
territory, within a decade of four centuries ago. Some Bristol 
look-out man, probably, was the first European to catch sight 
of continental America; and, so far as the mainland is con- 


* (1.) Narrative and Critical History of America, 1500-1700, Edited by Justin 
Winsor, Librarian of Harvard University. Vols. III.and IV. London: Sampson 
Low.—(2.) The English in America,—The Puritan Colonies, By J, A. Doyle, 
M.A. 2 vols. London: Longmans, 





cerned, England has the priority in discovery over Spain, whose 
Admiral only saw South American land, not far from the mouth 
of the Orinoco, for the first time a year later—in August, 1498 
—during his third voyage. John Cabot, who came from Venice 
to England in 1495, in May, 1497, sailed from Bristol, under 
a patent he had obtained from Henry VII. to discover lands 
North, East, and West, at his own charges, paying 20 per 
cent. of whatever profits might be made to the thrifty monarch. 
Eighteen persons accompanied him, chiefly Bristol mariners. 
Among them, probably, was his son Sebastian. His designs are 
referred to, and he himself is described as a sort of Columbus, 
in a letter recently brought to light, addressed by Ferdinand 
and Isabella to their agent in London, Puebla, who was to see 
that Spanish rights were not infringed. It was perhaps to 
avoid any collision with Spain that Cabot’s patent was worded 
so as to authorise discovery East, West, and North only. 
He imagined Cape Breton to lie within the territories of 
the Great Cham, and thought, by following the coast, to 
arrive at Cipango, the supposed land of jewels and spices, for 
neither of which, it is needless to say, is Dai Nippon famous. 
On his return, he dressed in silk and dubbed himself the 
“Great Admiral.” From Henry he received a present of £10, 
the entry of which sum “ to him who found the New Isle,” may 
still be seen in the Privy Purse Expenses account of that 
careful Tudor. In 1498, John Cabot again sailed westwards, 
this time with six ships and three hundred men. Sebastian no 
doubt accompanied him. No records of the voyage have been 
discovered, and with it John Cabot is absolutely lost to history. 
Sebastian afterwards entered the service of Spain, but even- 
tually returned to England, superintended the fitting-out of 
Willoughby’s famous expedition, and died in London about 
1557. 

The literature of the first half of the sixteenth century 
hardly refers to North America. But in 1553, Eden’s celebrated 
Treatyse of the Newe India appeared, translated from the fifth 
book of Sebastian Munster’s Cosmographia. Other books of 
travel followed, and in 1582 Hakluyt published his Divers 
Voyages, dedicated to the author of Arcadia, in the preface of 
which he reproaches the English for not having “ the grace to 
set fast footing in such fertile and temperate places as are 
left as yet unpossessed,” a grace we can hardly be said to have 
failed of since. Of the voyages of the great English navigators 
of the latter part of the sixteenth century and the earlier 
decades of the seventeenth, a full and interesting account, 
abundantly illustrated by excellent maps and portraits, will be 
found in Mr. Winsor’s third volume. These men were before all 
discoverers, and not, like the successors of Columbus, mere 
booty-hunters; hence the record of their exploits forms a far 
more attractive chapter of human history than that of the 
greedy and ruthless gold-seekers of the Southern Continent. 
In a previous instalment of his laborious work, Mr. Doyle 
has sufficiently traced the early history of the first English 
Colony; and the story of the settlement of the old Dominion 
is told again, under Mr. Winsor’s auspices, with every light 
the most recent research has been able to throw upon it. 
After many struggles, the Colony of Virginia entered upon 
a period of prosperity with the introduction of the cultivation 
of tobacco in 1616. In 1620, the Colony had a popula- 
tion of four thousand souls, and exported 40,0001b. of 
tobacco. In 1648, the exportation had increased forty-fold, 
more than a million and a half pounds being exported in that 
year. “Long before, tobacco had become the currency of the 
Colony ; and as early as 1621, we hear of women, imported as 
wives for the settlers, being paid for at the rate of 120 lb. to 
140 lb. each. The extraordinary rapidity with which the use of 
tobacco spread throughout the world is shown by the fact that 
although the weed did not reach Europe before the middle of the 
sixteenth century, it was known in Japan in 1570; and the year 
of King James’s Counterblast saw an edict against the use of 
the “smoke-grass” promulgated by the great Gongen Sama, 
Iyeyasu, in the remotest East, in the very land the attempt 
to reach which westwards had led to the discovery of America. 
While Virginia was preparing for a career of rapid prosperity, 
various expeditions were made and settlements attempted 
north of the Chesapeake River by English, French, and Dutch 
adventurers. Some degree of success attended the efforts of 
the French and Dutch, of which a full account is given in Mr. 
Winsor’s fourth volume; but Englishmen were less fortunate. 
The fisheries established by the latter were, however, produc- 
tive of solid results, and served, besides, to keep the minds of 
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our ancestors fixed upon the Northern coast. The way was 
thus prepared for the two great events that are the real 
beginnings of American history,—the voyage of the ‘ May- 
flower,’ and the foundation of the Massachusetts Company. 

The latter event was by far the more important of the two, 
as Mr. Doyle’s volumes, which now claim consideration, amply 
prove. These form, as we have said, a second instalment of 
the great work Mr. Doyle has undertaken, and both in style 
and accuracy show a marked advance upon his earlier volume 
dealing with the history of the Southern Colonies. Two more 
volumes will complete what promises to rank among the most 
valuable and important contributions to historical literature 
the present century has produced. Mr. Doyle’s narrative 
is always clear, and often interesting to an English reader; to 
an American, perhaps continuously so. The strife of Colonial 
parties he judges with impartiality, and describes with a 
minuteness bordering sometimes upon prolixity; but in his 
account of the intermittent struggle for a sort of quasi- 
independence maintained from the very outset by Massa- 
chusetts with the Mother-country, he displays a certain leaning 
to the weaker cause which is not exactly historical. In a certain 
sense, the title of the work, The English in America, is a 
misnomer. From the beginning, the Colonial settlers were 
dissociated from all interest in English politics. They 
hardly concerned themselves with the great events of 
English history during the seventeenth century. They 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the English monarch, but 
not that of the English State. At all events, during the con- 
tinuance of the first Massachusetts Charter, the Common- 
wealth denied utterly the supremacy of Parliament, which, 
on the other hand, Parliament itself seemed to regard as a 
matter of small importance. In 1646, the Assistants and 
Elders declared, through Winthrop, that “by our charter we 
have absolute power of government: for thereby we have 
power to make laws, to elect all sorts of magistracy, to correct, 
punish, pardon, govern, and rule the people absolutely.” The 
assertion was true, but there can be no doubt that the original 
patent viewed the government of the Company as fixed in 
England, and so subordinate to English authority. Mr. Doyle 
thinks otherwise, upon the strength of a statement by Win- 
throp that such a condition was inserted in the draft of the 
patent, but was got rid of by the patentees. Of this state- 
ment, made many years after the grant of the charter to sup- 
port the contention of a party in the midst of a bitter political 
controversy—so bitter that the more powerful faction resorted 
to the argument of heavy fines by utterly illegal condemnations, 
to silence their opponents—there is not a shadow of corrobora- 
tive proof; and it is inconceivable that the Government of 
Charles I. should have made so complete a surrender of 
supremacy as was involved in the pretension upon which Win- 
throp based the Home-rule rights of Massachusetts. Never- 
theless, in 1646 the Colony, in reference to its claim of virtual 
independence, was assured by the English Commissioners for 
Plantations that the intention of Parliament was “to leave 
you with all that freedom and latitude that may in any respect 
be duly claimed by you.” It must be observed, however, that 
the year 1646 was that of the triumph of the Independent 
party, in which the Colony was certain to find influential 
support ; while the whole sentence is controlled by the little 
word “duly,” of which Mr. Doyle takes no notice. It is one 
thing to be justified in fact, another to be so technically. The 
contention of Massachusetts, viewed impartially, must be pro- 
nounced illegal, and, indeed, preposterous, upon any reasonable 
construction of the patent and charter; but what the Colony 
claimed was in substance just and necessary under the 
circumstances of the times. 


Mr. Doyle adopts as the motto of his work, a sentence 
from Bagehot’s Physics and Politics :—“ The ages of 
monotony had their use, for they trained men for ages when 
they need not be monotonous.” The quotation aptly, but 
perhaps somewhat dangerously, illustrates the nature of his 
subject. In fact, it is the history of the United States 
that lends its main interest to the history of New England 
in the seventeenth century. A record of boundary squabbles 
and petty Indian wars, interspersed with the unpicturesque 
tyrannies of a sour and narrow-minded theologic oligarchy, 
can hardly of itself be considered attractive reading. Never- 
theless, a certain vein of greatness runs through these 
annals that entitles them to the designation of history. And 
from another point of view, the story of Massachusetts 





ita, 

under its first charter has a unique interest and value 

The ‘Mayflower’ voyage was in very truth a pilgrimage, 

mainly a search by weary souls after a haven of religious vent. 

But it had little historical importance, and had it never taken 
place, the course of American history would hardly have been 
other than it has been. The expedition led by the English 
country gentleman, John Winthrop, in 1630, was of a very 
different character. It carried with it westwards a new 
England, as the Greek colonies, with which Mr. Doyle aptly 
compares the expedition, carried with them their Q/ay Barple, 
It was the first definite attempt at colonisation made by the 
English race upon a scale and plan commensurate with its 
rank and dignity. It was neither a search after gold nora 
flight from tyranny, nor the outcome of longings for a life of 
ease and indulgence, but a well-planned and deliberate scheme, 
aiming at the foundation of a self-governing State upon the 
principles of industry and order. “The founders of Massa. 
chusetts,” writes Mr. Doyle, “were many of them rich 
men, furnished with ability, dwelling peaceably in their 
habitations.” But it may be doubted whether Mr. Doyle ig 
accurate in adding that they “forsook the good things of the 
world to win for themselves and for their children a home free 
from its corruptions.” Under Charles I., many men found 
life irksome in many ways, and likely to become more so. It 
was to win happiness in their own way, and as they under- 
stood it, that nine hundred Englishmen set their faces west- 
wards in 1630. They were neither stoics nor visionaries, but 
plain, practical men, willing to face hardships under a strange 
sky, to attain comfort, and amass wealth. That they were 
Puritans was a historical accident, but an inseparable one. 
The temperament that gave them the courage of the ad. 
venturer in worldly affairs could not, in that age, but give 
them the spirit of the Independent in religious matters. And 
this spirit, narrow as it was, was to them a source of strength, 
for it drew them together in a close union that carried the 
Commonwealth through difficulties it could hardly otherwise 
have surmounted, and has left its mark upon the polity under 
which fifty millions of men now dwell together in unexampled. 
peace and amity. In these days, when politicians and populace 
vie with each other in depreciating England, it is well to 
remember that the grandest and most successful of human 
enterprises was planned, accomplished, and developed by 
Englishmen,—by Englishmen of the purest water, men 
of the Midland shires, of the Southern and Western Saxon 
counties, of the great Anglian tract where the speech 
still recalls to the American traveller his New England 
home. The United States is practically the work of Massa- 
chusetts; and to this day, Massachusetts, in her people, 
polity, and culture, is essentially a Transatlantic evolution of 
seventeenth-century England, in the narrowest sense of the 
expression. The task of New England, like that of the Mother- 
country, became the task of evolving a democracy out of an 
oligarchy. They are the only human societies that have 
attempted such a work, for in the ancient world the very con- 
ception of a true democracy was impossible in the presence of 
slavery, which degraded labour, and in the absence of the means 
of education, which kept the masses, even of free men, in a 
state of inarticulateness. But the task of New England, or at 
least of Massachusetts, though of the same genus with that of 
England, was specifically distinct, and, indeed, unique. The 
Colony had to get rid of a theologic polity which nevertheless 
was as necessary a condition of her early existence as feudalism 
had been of the evolution of England. It was not a polity 
based so much upon doctrine as upon a fusion, or rather an 
identity, of Church and State, that rendered it more intolerant 
than the system from which its founders had sought relief in 
exile, the most exclusive, indeed, the world has seen since the 
age of the Maccabees. The change involved nothing less 
than a revolution; but the revolution was slowly accom- 
plished, and was not complete at the birth of the United States. 
The story is too crowded with petty incidents and too poor in 
dramatic elements to be a picturesque or exciting one; but to 
the political student it is both interesting and—though within 
somewhat narrow limits—instructive, especially that portion 
of it which is told in the present volumes, for by the close of 
the seventeenth century New England had already overcome 
most of her domestic difficulties, and the struggle with France 
in the eighteenth century rather belongs to European than to 
Colonial history. 


Mr. Doyle does not neglect the social side of his subject, 
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and draws more than one lively picture of Colonial life and 
manners. We wish he could have told us something more 
about the kind of intercourse that must have existed between 
the Colonists and their cousins in the old home; and, above 
all, we wish that he had printed the charters in full, and 
elucidated his narrative by more complete and accurate maps. 
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Sacred Song: a Volume of Religious Verse. Selected and 

Arranged, with Notes, by Samuel Waddington. (Walter Scott.)— 
A selection of sacred verse satisfactory to a student well read in 
English poetry is a want in our literature, and one which Mr. 
Waddington’s pleasant volume wholly fails to supply. It is not 
easy to understand the compiler’s method, or upon what principle 
he has excluded some pieces of the highest merit, and inserted 
others that are of no special significance. Allowance must, of 
course, be made for variety of taste, and the critic is 
pound to keep this in mind. At the same time, it seems 
difficult to believe that in this selection it has been the 
editor’s aim to represent a sacred poet by his most charac- 
teristic work. Many poems, too, are omitted on the plea that 
they are too familiar; but Lyte’s famous hymn, “ Abide with 
me,” and Dr. Newman’s “Lead, kindly light,” are scarcely 
better known than the version of Psalm xc. by Dr. Watts, or 
Montgomery’s hymn, “ For ever with the Lord,” or Milman’s 
« When our heads are bowed with woe,” or Cowper’s “ Hark, my 
soul, it is the Lord.” It is almost needless to say that the volume 
contains many poems of great beauty ; but the reader who expects 
to find in the book the best work of our most prominent sacred 
poets will in several instances be disappointed. We observe, 
too, that many poets who deserve a place in a selection of this 
kind are altogether excluded. There are poems of the late Sir 
Aubrey de Vere, and of the son who bears his name and 
has a still higher reputation as a poet, marked by the deepest 
spiritual insight and poetical charm; there are poems, too, by 
Mr. Coventry Patmore—‘ Remembered Grace,” and “ Victory in 
Defeat,” for example—which have a far better title to the term 
“sacred” than some of the pieces chosen by Mr. Waddington. 
And for this reason, that the’ poetry in these poems is an element 
as distinct as the devoutness. We suppose that Lord Tennyson 
and Mr. Browning do not appear “for the reason that they are so 
well known ;” but it cannot be on this ground that the late Mr. H. 
§. Sutton and Charles Tennyson Turner and Professor Shairp are 
not included in Mr. Waddington’s selection of sacred singers. 
We may add that the editor’s notes are brief and pertinent, and 
that the contents as well as the attractive appearance of the 
volume make it suitable for a present. 

Chronicles of Cricket. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—The pub- 
lishers, “ by the advice of one who has made the game of cricket 
a lifelong study,” have issued these reprints of three once popular 
books on the game. The first is “ Nyren’s Cricketer’s Guide.” 
John Nyren was one of the heroes of the Hambledon Club. (There 
was a time when Hambledon played England.) He was born in 
1764, and he tells of great cricketers whose names have for the 
most part passed out of the memory of man. It is a satisfaction 
to find that in the matter of betting there has been a distinct 
improvement. What Nyren tells would not be possible now. The 
other two books are Lillywhite’s ‘‘ lustrated Handbook of Cricket,” 
and “Cricket,” by W. Denison. It would have been worth while to 
tell us something about those cricketers who wielded the pen as 
well as the bat. 

The Pictorial Record of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchester, 
1887. By Walter Tomlinson. Edited by John H. Nodal. (J. E. 
Cornish, Manchester.)—This is a handsome volume, appropriately 
illustrated. Exhibitions are a glorified sort of advertisement, and 
one cannot complain if the authorised records of them have some- 
thing of the same character. But the thing is handsomely done; 
and advertising, as other things, is best done in such fashion. 
——Possibly we owe an apology to A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Collections of Tapestry and Embroidery in the South Kensington 
Museum, by Allen S. Coll (Eyre and Spottiswoode), for mentioning 
it in the same category.——The Book of the Bishop’s Castle (T. and 
A. Constable), is a catalogue of the contents of the collection of 
curiosities of various kinds in the Castle of Glasgow. 


Gum Boughs and Wattle Bloom. By Donald Macdonald. (Cassell 
and Co.)—This is a book of Australian scenery and sport. The 
Scenery occupies more space than the sport, nor will this be an 
objection in the eyes of most readers. Of animals to be shot, the 
kangaroo is the chief representative, though hares and rabbits are 
mentioned; of fish for the angler to catch, the black-fish is the 
chief. The descriptions of the flora of the country abound in 





details, which are given with much picturesqueness, and with a 
manifest thoroughness of knowledge. One curious trait in the 
trees and plants of Australia is the number of non-natives and the 
rapidity with which they succeed each other. This is a most 
interesting book, all the more to be valued because it is, we fancy, 
a pioneer in its peculiar line. Mr. Macdonald is to be envied for 
having so fresh a theme to handle. 

TALES.—Dolly Loraine. By Susan Morley. 2 vols. (F. V. White 
and Co.)—The young lady from whom this story gets its name is 
an attractive creature who, seeming at first to be little more than 
a flirt, turns out to be a woman of sterling worth, or even, we might 
say, to be something heroic. For does she not propose to surrender 
a vast fortune to some unjustly disinherited heir? Of course, this 
is not allowed to happen; for the heir is her own lover. But an 
equally important person is one Cecilia, a lady who contributes to 
a society journal, and utilises a conversation which she overhears 
through a hole in the floor connecting her room with her uncle’s 
banking parlour. The story is fairly readable, but it strikes us 
as being somewhat remote from real life. She Came Between, by 
Mrs. Alexander Fraser (F. V. White and Co.),isavery tragical story, 
with a vast expenditure of dashes, notes of admiration, italics, and 
all the devices by which typography and style express sudden and 
harrowing emotions. We have love, jealousy, murder, and, just 
when all things seem to be coming right, a fatal fever. Here is a 
specimen of Mrs. Fraser’s style :—‘‘Outside—light, colouring, 
melody [what “melody”? it was the week before New Year’s Day]. 
Inside—darkness, the pallor of fleeting life, a wandering brain, 
and but one refrain on the poor, white, quivering lips, ‘Mildred! 
Mildred !’” It must be understood that Mildred was the “she” 
“who came between.’’ The Island ; or, the Adventures of a Person 
of Quality, by Richard Whiteing (Longmans), is a love-story the 
scene of which is laid in Pitcairn’s Island, and is a curious mixture 
of fact and fiction which fails to commend itself to our taste. 
The Hanleys ; or, Wheels within Wheels, by Mrs. Caumont (Elliot 
Stock), contains various love-stories, worked up together with 
some ingenuity and told with a certain vivacity. Serious reflec- 
tions are not wanting, and the whole, though it wants compression 
and vigour, has decided merit. In Glenoran, by M. B. Fife 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, Edinburgh), contains some 
picturesque sketches of Scottish life. The story is a little worn. 
The stern old laird who disinherits an only son through the 
machinations of a rascally nephew is a familiar figure in fiction, 
as is the loyal young woman who believes in the innocence of the 
exile, and refuses to listen to the suit of the interloper. But the 
merit of the tale lies in the manner of telling, and in the lifelike 
sketches with which it is illustrated. Castle Heather, by Lady 
William Lennox (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), is a love-story in 
which there are two heroines, laborantes in wno, the unus being not 
more blameless than the wandering Ulysses. Captain Wilder, 
who makes love to a young lady while he has a wife alive, gets, 
we think, far more than he deserves, and Joan deserved a better 
husband. Still, the author contrives to make the reader feel 
indulgently to this very doubtful character. This says something 
for her skill, and perhaps poetical justice is an obsolete notion. 
Stephen Blakemore’s Problem. By Edith Cornforth. (Wesleyan 
Methodist Sunday-School Union.)—The plot, a simple one, has a 
mysterious will, to be opened at a certain date, a love-story with 
a gentle and loveable girl for heroine, and the curious incident of 
a fire which must be kept alight night and day till the heir returns. 
The stealing of the will is as much an “enigma” to us as it was to 
some of the characters, and it is not properly worked out; indeed, 
the story would have suffered little from the omission of this feeble 
incident. The heroine is the only individual possessing anything 
more than the faintest and most sketchy outline of a character. 
Una’s Revenge. By Melville Gray. (W.H. Allen and Co.)—The 
writer of this tale must be labouring under some strange delusion 
to speak of it as a “ picture of real life in the nineteenth century.” 
Anything more unreal, or impossible in any century, we have never 
read. Caught by the Tide. By Alison L. Garland. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—A young clerk, who begins his adventures by a 
narrow escape from drowning, follows this up by becoming heir to a 
property, which, however, he finds cannot belong to him. He then 
goes to Italy to hunt up the supposed heir, but shirks the explana- 
tion toa drunken Italian singer. A second visit is more successful, 
and having screwed his courage to the sticking place and eased 
his conscience, he sees his supplanter die from poison. He is then 
captured by brigands, who keep him secure (at the instigation of 
the murderer, who has claimed the estate), until he manages to 
escape to England. The story is somewhat extravagant, but it is 
fairly well told, and the plot is worked sufficiently well to keep up 
the interest till the moment when the hero secures his rights for 
good. Surely it is a somewhat extravagant idea to make a young 
aristocrat offer to the penniless clerk and his brothers a hundred 
pounds to change their name, because they have been connected 
with trade. 
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New Eprrions.—First of right must be named that book, quite 


incomparable of its kind, The Book of Nonsense. By Edward Lear. 
(Warne and Co.)—This is the twenty-fifth edition, and contains 
all the original pictures and verses, the pictures numbering one 
hundred and ten in all. In “Bohn’s Select Library” (G. Bell 
and Sons), we have Reineke Fox. Translated in Hexameters from 
the German of J. W. Goethe, with an Introduction by Alex. 
Rogers.—The Schoolmaster’s Calendar and Handbook of Examina- 
tions (G. Bell and Sons), appears in its second year of issue. The 
editor claims to have improved it; but it admits of further amend- 
ment. Why does he admit, under the head of one school, and one 
only, in the list of “ Public School Open Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions,” this statement,—“ Only twelve boys are assigned, on an 
average, to each class”? It is absolutely irrelevant. An omis- 
sion which was pointed out in these columns last year is again 
made. But, doubtless, the book will be found useful. In 
cheap reprints of fiction we have:—The Wizard’s Son, A Country 
Gentleman and his Family, and Sir Tom, all by Mrs. Oliphant 
(Macmillan), and Stronbuy, by the Author of “ Tobersnorey ” 
(Macniven and Wallace, Edinburgh). 
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x 
a 


Garnett (E.), The Paradox Club, 12mo ........... .(Unwin) 6/0 
Garratt (W. A.), Under the King’s Shadow, 16mo.. .(Hawkins) 3/6 
MAOOEIND, 25100 OE, 1 Os MOOD: siesesnaiccecedesvasvessoissescovesssouesvanees (W. Scott) 2/6 
Green (A. 8.), Henry IT., cr 8V0...........0.c0-.eseee .(Maemillan) 2/6 
Hannington (Bishop), Last Journals of, cr 8V0...............ceecceeeeseeeeeees (Seeley) 3/6 
Harris (V. D.), Diseases of the Chest, 12mo ... (Churchill) 7/6 
Havergal (1. B.), Threslold Praise, to. <.........00:ssccescsccaesencccssesscaeens (Nisbet) 6/0 
Henchie (E. J.), Elementary Mensuration, cr 8vo... (Sch. Book Pub. Co.) 3/0 
Herbert (M. N.), By the Cliff’s Brow, Cr 8V0 ..........csceeceessseeeseeeee aclaren) 1/6 
Ingleby (H.), Echoes from Naples, cr 8vo .... (Triibner) 3/6 
Irving (W.), The Sketch-Book, |2mo ...... (Putnams) 3/6 
BAe (A, F.), TAONGl WIS G, OF CVO cascciscccssesscccevesesssvessacenssenenenase (Unwin) 6/0 
Loys, Lord Berresford, 12mo ( /0 
Macaulay (G. C.), Graduated German Reading-Book, cr 8vo...... (Rivingtons) 3/6 
Markwald (M.), Movements of Respiration in the Rabbit, 8vo ...... (Blackie) 10/0 
Mayer (J.), Diabetes, cr 8V0 ..........c0ccecceseessovoeee Rexiheatusienebert ins ....(Churchill) 2/0 
McCubbin (J.), Orosian Geography, Cr 8V0 .....6..0.cecceseeceeseeeeeseeees (Johnston) 2/0 
Memories of Above Hiulf-a-Century, by ‘‘ Owen Square,” cr 8yo (J. Bumpus) 6/0 
Napier (F. B.), Digest of the Subjects of Probate, &c., 8vo ............ (Maxwell) 12/0 






BOaLei(A.), SOCMCIOR OF BUD occ cc.nsecacecoossoussocsenncceesoesneessss .(Triibner) 1/6 
Neale (A.), Scrofula, and What Can be Done for it, 12mo (Trtibner) 2/0 
Ninette, by the Author of ‘‘ Vera,” cr 8vo .... ...(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Norris (W. E.), Major and Minor, Cr 80.......ccccecsossosesseesonseessesseees (Bentley) 6/0 
Our Celebrities, No. 1, folio .................00088 (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Paget (F.), The Hallowing of Work, 12mo ....(Rivingtons) 2/0 














Renan (E.), The Apostles, Cr 8v0............:00-sescsceesseseese pcs ...(Temple Co.) 2/6 
Ritchie (F.), Imitative Exercises in Latin Prose, 12mo ...(Rivingtons) 1/6 
Robert: the Diary of a City Waiter, cr 8V0 ........c.cc.cccseseeceeseeees (Bradbury) 2/6 
Robinson (A. M, F.), Songs, Ballads, and a Garden Party, 12mo...... (Unwin) 5/0 
Rose (J.), Practical Treatise on Steam-Boilers, 8VO .....0.ceccecesceeseeees (S. Low) 12/6 
Scott (W.), In the Olden Time, 4to .............. iensensaguas (Hodder & Stoughton) 1/6 


Sermons by Ministers of the Presbyterian Church of Ireland, er 8vo (Nisbet) 3/6 
Spence (C. H.), History and Geography: Examination Papers, cr 8vo (Bell) 2/6 







RELOD) MOMs APD, MOCO RAN, CE NOUID 5 sa chcsoscessauancupachbesubausogcostapsescssess (Longmans) 10/6 
Stephens (M.), Kindergarten Education, 12m ...........sccsccssseceeeseceeuee om) 2/ 

Strachey (R.), Lectures on Geography, Cr 8VO..........cesssseeceeseeees (Macmillan) 4/6 
Underhill (G. F.), In at the Death. cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) 2/0 





Verney (Lady), How the Peasant Owner Lives in 8. France, &. (Macmillan) 3/6 
Vogel (C.), Mercantile Correspondence: French & English, 2 vols. (Hachette) 9/0 


Weatherley CFF, S.J, SA000 BRB ROITE, BED: scccsssacessscroennancoeccenee (Hildesheimer) 2/0 
Williams (W.), Incidents in the History of Hon. Artillery Compy. (Bentley) 10/6 
Woodward (C. M.), Manual of Training-School, 8v0...........0000-+: (Whittaker) 10/0 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE foe TWFLVE GUINEAS, 









Page...... £10 10 0] Narrow Column . £3910 0 
Half-Page ... - 5 5 O}| Half-Column ..... o» £8 0 
QERFUEEP ABO nvccascesoessecceses 212 6| Quarter-Column................. on OF 6 


Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words), 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


“ ce LI 99 
LIBERTY? eer soe een 


ART 
FABRICS. 


Beautiful and Inexpensive. 
New Patrerns Post-FREE, 


LIBERTY & CO. 


In “ Liserty ” Art Colours. Size, 13 yards } 
by 16 in. wide, price 2s 9a each; 2h pis | 
long by 16 in. wide, price 4s 61 eich: 3} 
yards long by 16 in. wide, price 6s 6d each, 
PaTTERNS Post-FREE, 


East India House . 
& Chesham a} REGENT STREET, W, 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. Manufactory, Birmingham, 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
Physicians 308. G. G. CORKHILL, M.B, 
M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident), 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths. Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennig 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 

Terms—23 to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


MATLOCKE. 











LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


IMPAIRED VISION. 


The general method of testing the sight is completely 
erroneous. No distinction is made between old sight and long 
sight; no correction is made for astigmatism, though it is of 
common occurrence; and no trial is made of the eyes separ- 
ately for unequal vision. Unsightly spectacles are given when 
light and elegant folders would be in every way more beneficial, 
simply because folders are more difficult to fit. As a result 
people dread having to wear glasses at all, and pustpone using 
them until they have seriously strained their sight. Those who 
try Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight experience im- 
mediate relief, as can be proved by hundreds of unsolicited 
testimonials. No charge for consultation. Particulars of suit- 
ing the sight by correspondence sent free. 





OUR 
EYES. 








JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, WC. 








IN LONDON, 1888. 
NOW OPEN. 


LYMPIA, KENSINGTON. 
PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES OF IRELAND. 
IRISH ARTS AND ANTIQUITIES. 


OPEN 11 am. to 10.30 p.m. 
ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING; WEDNESDAYS, 2s 6d ; Season, 2ls. 


: iene EXHIBITION, 








Excursions from all parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Improved 
Omnibuses every few 


Service vid West Kensington and Addison Road Stations, 
minutes from all parts direct to the doors of Olympia. 


TALIiasA & E xX BITI O 
WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST KENSINGTON, 





PATRON. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. 
Hon. PRESIDENT. 
H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY. 
D1recToR-GENERAL. 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 
PRESIDENT OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE, 
Colonel J. T. NORTH. 


TALIAN 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING. 
SEVERAL MILITARY BANDS DAILY from 1.0 to 11.0 p.m. 





EXHIBITION. 





TALIAN E 
The GREAT SUCCESS of 1888, 
The EXHIBITION of the YEAR. 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE. PAINTINGS and INDUSTRIES. 
On the “* Wild West ’”’ Arena will be produced, on and after July 2nd, 
“ROME UNDER the EMPERORS.” 


[BET tO N. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 








: Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly, 
Kingdom .., ons Be 3 Si ek 8 Bic OES Bi Oo? 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany 20 6.45048 3.460 73 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... gen AB Be cance 016 3...... 08 8 
MARRIAGE. 


HarvEY—MApeELEy.—On June 23rd, at St. Matthew’s, West Kensington Park, 
London, by the Rev. W. ©. Tucker, Vicar, brother-in-law of the bride, Henry 
Samuel Bourn, youngest son of Enoch Harvey, of Aigburth, Liverpool, to Edith 
Muary, daughter of the late John Madeley, of Solihull, Warwickshire. 








FROVAL society of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
P —The NDRED and NINTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL 
MALL EAST, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. Illustrated Catalogue, ls, 


ALFRED D, FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





TALIAN EXHIBITION. 
Admission to the Exhibition, 1s. Open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
VINCENT A. APPLIN, Secretary, 





RUNDEL GALLERY EXHIBITION 
of nearly TWO HUNDRED UNPUBLISHED WATER-COLOUR 
COPIES on a Reduced Scale, from Old Italian Frescoes and other Paintings, 
arranged Chronologically and in Schools. OPEN DAILY from 10 till 5; S.tur- 
days, 10 till 4 —Admission free. DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, S.W. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY. — CHROMO.LITHOGKAPHS 
from Frescoes and other Paintings by Ancient Masters, Italian, Flemish, 
and German, are ON SALE at LOWER PRICES to Members, and at higher to 
Strangers, Oatalogues and all other information will be sent gratis on applica- 
tion. 
A Donation of at least £1 1s to the Copying Fund entitles to all privileges of 
Membership. DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary, 
Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, S.W. 
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ATTHEW ARNOLD MEMORIAL. 





Lord Coleridge addressed the following letter to the Editor of the Times on 
Monday, June 25th :— 


Sir,—The many friends and admirers of Mr. Matthew Arnold have delayed till 
now taking any active steps to coll ct subscriptions in accordance with the resolu- 
tions passed at the meeting held in the Jerusalem Chamber. They were desirous 
first to ascertain whether any and what recognition of Mr. Arnold’s great services 
to the State and to English literature, in the form of a pension to his widow, 
would be granted by the First Lord of the Treasury. The answer to two 
memorials, signed without distinction of party by a large number of the most 

rominent men in the country, has just been received, to the effect that Mr. 
Pnith can do nothing. Such an answer to such memorials—an answer based 
chiefly, though not exclusively, on want of precedent—is somewhat unexpected 
by those of us whose memories go back for 25 or 30 years, and will not perhaps 
be altogether satisfactory to those who appreciate the very remarkable qualities 
of the distinguished man for whose memory this recoenition was requested. It 
renders, however, prompt action necessary on the part of his friends. 


A meeting to which all the committee were summoned, was accordingly held on 
Wednesday last, at my room in the Law Courts. The Karl of Derby was in the 
chair. The meeting was attend:d by Lord Lingen, Lord Justice Bowen, Mr. 
Lushington, Mr. Cumin, Mr. Fyffe, Mr. Hutton, Professor Knight, of St. Andrews, 
Mr. > Murray Smith, Mr. George Russell, the honorary secretary, and 
myself, 

The following minute was passed, and will be advertised and circulated, for 
the information of those who may desire to contribute towards keeping alive the 
memory of one of the noblest and most interesting characters of our time. The 
reply of Mr. Smith makes it, in our opinion, desirable to postpone, at least for 
the present, that part of the scheme shadowed forth in the Jerusalem Chamber 
which relates to Oxford. 


Isubjoin the minute :—‘‘ The appropriation of the funds obtained cannot be 
absolutely determined at present ; but it is desired by the committee, in the first 
instance, to place in Westminster Abbey a medallion or bust, as may be found 
most convenient; next, to make adequate provision for Mrs. Arnold and her 
unmarried daughter ; lastly, after providing for the foregoing objects (should 
the sum obtained be sufficient), to found at Oxford an Arnold Scholarship or 
Lectureship, with a view to promote the study of English literature. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of the medallion or bust will not exceed £500, including all 
attendant expenses,” 


I will only add that Messrs. Richard Twining ani Co., 215 Strand, and Mr, G. 
W. E. Russell, 18 Wilton Street, will receive any subscriptions, 


If you will have the kindness to give this letter a place in your paper, you will 
greatly oblige many of Mr. Arnold’s friends, 


Tam, Sir, your faithful servant, 
COLERIDGE, 


1 Sussex Square, Hyde Park, June 22nd. 

THE NEW HOSPITAL for WOMEN, 

222 MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W. Established 1872, 

A PUBLIC MEETING, in aid of the Building Fund, will be held at the 
MANSION HOUSE, on FRIDAY, July 6th, 1888, at 3.30 p.m., the Right Hon. 
the Lorp Mayor presiding. s‘arl Granville, K.G., Viscount Cross, G.C.B., Sir 
Henry Acland, K.C.B., Rev. Prebendary Rogers, Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, John 
Westlake, Esq., Q.C., Mrs. Garrett Anderson, and others will take purt in the 
proceedings. A. G. SNELGROVE, 

Warnford Court, EC. Secretary of Fund, 

Contributious may be sent to the Treasurer, at the Hospital; or to the Secre- 
tary, as above. Bankers, “ Bank of England, Western Branch.” 


nm * * © O FE KE HE @ E. 


HeEAD-Master—T. W. DUNN, Esq., M.A, 
Late Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 





The following sixteen Scholarships have been gained direct from the (College 
during the last three years:—Open Classical Scholarship and Exhibition at 
Balliol College, Oxford; Classical Scholarships at Corpus Christi, Trinity, Uni- 
versity, Oriel, Lincoln, St. John’s, Worcester, and Keble Colleges, Oxford; and 
at Trinity, Cambridge; three Mathematical Scholarships at University and 
Brasenose Colleges, Oxford ; besides admissions to Woolwich and Sandhurst. 

An Examination for Entrance Scholarships for Classics, Mathematics, and 
Modern subjects will take place on AUGUST Ist and 2nd. 

Six or more of £25, two of which are restricted to boys whose parents live 
within three miles of Bath, One of £50 and one of £85, for Boarders only. Open 
to boys under 15 and under 17, and tenable for two years, when the holders are 
again eligible. 

Apply to the Hon. Secretary, Colonel R. HARBORD, 


ESTMINSTER Ss @ HOO@ Ek. 


An EXAMINATION to fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and 
EXHIBITIONS, will BEGIN on TUESDAY, July 10th. 
For particulars, apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 


‘\T. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 


SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER.—Names of Candidates to be sent to the 
Head-Master before September Ist. 
For particulars and Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 














baer eagiein SCHOOL.—ONE JUDD SCHOLAKSHIP 
of £40 a year; THREE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, consisting of 
exemption from tuition fees (£27), for boys under 15 on August 2nd, 1888; also 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, Examination, JULY 25th, 1888.—For particulars 
as to these and Exhibitions from the School, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. T. 
B. ROWE, the School, Tonbridge. 


S'; LAURENCE’S SCHOOL, BRUGES.—BOYS PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ARMY (Preliminary), NAVY, &c. Three 
boys passed Preliminary last March. References to Colonel Knollys, 42 Gratton 
Road, Kensington; Oscar Browning, Esq., King’s College, Cambridge.—Address, 
Rev. B. HALE WORTHAM, 
VHE DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to RECOM- 
MEND an EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS at Kensington, where his 
daughter has been for three years. Resident foreign governesses, good masters, 
careful individual training, and attention to health. Over-pressure and cramming 
avoided.— Address, “L. L. A.,” at Mr. E. Stanford’s, 55 Charing Cross, London, 








GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 


ONDON and NORTH-WESTERN and CALEDONIAN 

RAILWAYS.—Commencing July Ist, the following ADDITIONAL and 

ACCELERATED SERVICE to SCOTLAND will be established, Ist, 2nd, and 
3rd class by all trains. 





A |B 
Leave a.m. a.m./ a.m. am. p.m.| p.m.) p.m.| p.m. ni’ht 
London (Euston) .| 515 71510 010 30 7 55)8 0 85010 012 0 
rrive | | _ | 
Edinburgh (Princes Street) ....4 555070750 8] ... lead 9 2512 5 
Glasgow (Central) .. .... 4106 070755 Al535 7 09171215 
Greenock wwe 538-718 809 5 917 5 83010 43 246 
Oban a . 920 ..| 1. {445 wm |10 1612 232 0) 458 
Perth . 6 40 8 45 6 35| 6 50' 8 1511 10 220 
Dundee .| 7 35 9 30 8 20| 8 20 9 4011 55 255 
Aberdeen ... cay he 10 0 |3 5 955) 95512 0| 215 640 
Inverness sve eee Weeki 8 511 30/11 50 2 4 6 510 5 
| | | | 





The 7.55 p.m. Express from Euston to Perth will run from July 26th to August 
10th inclusive (Saturday and Sunday nights excepted). The train will take 
saloons with family parties, and sleeping and ordinary carriages, for Perth and 
beyond, but will not pick up passengers en route. By this means an undisturbed 
journey will be secured, and the earlier arrival at Perth will give ample time for 
breakfast, &c., before going forward to the Highlands. 

The Highland Railway Company have agreed to run the 7.55 p.m. Express 
through to the districts beyond Inverness, in advance of the 8 p.m, and Postal 
Trains, 

The 8 p.m. Express and the 12 o’clock Night Train will run every night (except 
Saturdays), 

A—Will run every night, but on Sunday mornings its arrival at Dundee will be 
9.5 a.m., Inverness 1.30 p.m., and it will have no connection to Oban (Saturday 
nights from London). B—Will run every night, but will have no connection to 
the North on Saturday night. 

On Saturdays passengers by the 10.30 a m, Train from London are not conveyed 
beyond Perth by the Highland Railway, and only as far as Aberdeen by the 
Caledonian Railway. 

Carriages with lavatory accommodation are run on the principal Express Trains 
between London and Scotland, without extra charge. 

Improved Sleeping Saloons, accompanied by an attendant, are run on the night 
trains between London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, Stranraer, and Perth, 
Extra charge, 5s for each berth. 

A Special Train will leave Euston (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) at 6.35 p.m., 
from July 11th to August 10th inclusive, for the conveyance of horses and private 
carriages only, to all parts of Scotland. 

Additional trains from Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and other towns 
will connect with the above trains. 

For particulars of Improved Train Service from Scotland to London, see the 
Companies’ time bills, 

G. FINDLAY, General Manager, L. and N.-W. Railway. 
June, 1888, J. THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 


WOMEN, 








| OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


PrincipaAL—Miss BISHOP. 





The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd, Students must be 
over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination 
at the College on Tuesday and Wednesday, September 25th and 26th, unless they 
have already passed an examination accepted as equivalent. The charge for 
board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks), 

TWELVE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual yalue of £39, 
tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1889, to 
Students who shall then have been three terms in residence, 


For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, 
Secretary. 


TOTTENHAM. 





CASTLE, near 





B RUCE 
HEAD-MASTER,. 


Rey. W. ALMACK, M.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb., and Old Marlburian. 





Boys worked as private pupils for any Class or Pass Examination, 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. 





TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


RESDEN.—The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of a distin- 

guished German Officer receive a LIMITED NUMBER of LADIES as 

BOARDERS. Every opportunity of learning German ; comfortable rooms and 

excellent situation. Reference kindly permitted to Lady Storey, Lancaster.— 
Address, Mrs. VOGEL VON FALCKENSTEIN, 45 Marschallstrasse, Dresden. 

S': ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. ‘ : 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 








HE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
HeEAp-MAster—Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. Oxon. (Law and Modern History 
Honours), Pupils under 15 are prepared for the Classical and Modern sides 
of all Public Schools, Many scholarships have been gained, and high places 
frequently taken. 
The School stands in an elevated position, facing the sea, Young and delicate 
boys receive every care. 
‘ a srences to the Bishops of Oxford and Lincoln, and to parents in India and 
anada, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK, 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
Tae College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres, 


Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY, 








REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 


Public Schools. ‘ c 
Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 


Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., 32 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 
For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. = 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVONSHIRE.— 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Examination, JULY 20th and 21st. Three Entrance 

Scholarships of £20, and Two of £12 per annum, tenable during stay at School.— 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
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ONDON and WESTMINSTER 
BANK, Limited. — NOTICE is HEREBY 
GIVEN, that a SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of 
this BANK will he held at the HEAD UFFICE, in 
Lothbury, on WEDNESDAY, the 18th day of July 
next, at 1 o’clock prec'sely, for the purpose of 
receiving a half-vearly Report from the Directors, 
and to declare a Dividend. 
May 30th, 1888. T. P. SHIPP, Secretary. 
The Transfer Books of the Company will be 
Closed to prepare for the dividend on July 2nd 
next, and will Reopen on July 5th. Proprietors 
registered in the books of the Company on June 30th 
will be entitled to the dividend for the current half- 
year on the number of shares then standing in their 
respective names. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

S.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlemests. 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALTL. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 





OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of. 


LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 





THE 
IVERPOOL and LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested Funds .....cccsccescsceereeeee £7,415,918 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the 
Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—All descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates, Par- 
ticipating Policies, under new table, payable at fixed 
age or previous death, 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured in the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in Force.—Re- 
viving Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

OFFICES. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle, 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Midsummer 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents, 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 





INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 


AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFF. 
PROFIL3 DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 
BONUSES LARGE. 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


ANNUAL INCOME.....,......ccec0000 sseeeee £308,797 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS ..... ascabennee £2,280,731 


No. 25 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C, 





Just published, Third Edition, with Index, 5s. 


TRUGGLES for LIFE. By Wm. 
Kniauton, Esq., LL.D., Vice-President of the 
Royal Society of Literature, Author of ‘‘ The History 
of Ceylon,” * Forest Life in Ceylon,’ ‘* The Private 
Life of an Eastern King,’ &c, 
Wittrams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





PFLEIDERER’S PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. 
Just published, Vol. 1II., 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 


HE PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION, 

on the Basis of its History. By Professor Orto 

PFLEIDERER. Translated by the Rev. ALLAN MENZIES, 

Div. II. Genetic-Speculative Philosophy of Religion. 

Vol. I. The Historical Development of the Religious 

Consciousness, 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. Vol. IV., and last, 
in the press. 

*,* Vols. I-II. The HISTORY of the PHILOSOPHY 
of RELIGION, from Spinoza to the Present Day. 
With many Additions by the Author. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

Wittiams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Now ready. 
OPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS 
about the FIRST ELEVEN CHAPTERS of 
GENEsIS and the MORALITY of the OLD TES- 
TAMENT. By the Rev. Epwarp HUNTINGFORD, 
D.C.L., late Fellow of New College, Oxford, Author 
of “ The Apocalypse, with a Commentary,” and other 
works, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33; or paper 
wrapper, 23. 

“ The value of the book is that a divine of undoubted 
orthodoxy has at last performed an obvious duty to 
the Bible and to reasonable religion, We are 
grateful for it.’’ 

Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.O. 


_e NEW GALLERY, 
REGENT STREET. 
The SUMMER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from 
9 a.m, till 7 p.m. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


Season-Tickets, Five Shillings, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 








GOLD MEDAL, 





USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS. 


“It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.”—Sir CHARLES A, CAMERON, M.D, 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Kye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry, E.C. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 














|S Agpenienin ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured, 


PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 


sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon 


on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications wpon matters of busi- 
ness, should not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, 


Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. Niusson’s, 212 Rue de 


Rivoli, Paris. 





‘The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND UpnHam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 


are received, 





Price 1s, No. 19, Vol. IV. 
WM UBB4yr’s MAGAZINE 


ConTENTS FoR JULY.—Beeinning Von. IV. 


THe REPROACH OF ANNESLEY. The New N 
Maxwell Gray, Auth “ lence oF at 
——s y, Author of ‘‘ The Silence of Dean 


THE InvinciBLE ARMADA, By Lewis Morris 


FOUNDATION-STONES OF ENGLISH Mv 
Wakefield, — he, 
PROTECTION OF Houses FROM Fire, By Captain 


Shaw, C.B. 

In a Connina-TowEr. 
Tue Wits or Nortu Devon. By L. J. Jennings, MP 
LONDON AND Briauton Ratiway. By W. M, Acworth, 
From a SaLtmon’s Point or View. ‘ 
me Remeens IN THE OLDEN Time, By R, J, 
Just FoR THE Fun or Ir. By Paul Cushing. 

Ovr Lisrary List. 

Cases for binding Vol, IIT. now ready, price 1s each, 

London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 


LT 
B ateale 4 of EDUCATION 
No. 228, for JULY. ‘ 
1, INFLUENCE OF THE HIGHER EpvucaTion OF Womey 
on CHARACTER. By Mrs. William Grey, ; 
2. GREEK OR Latin? By H. W. Eve. 
3. THE NEED OF RATIONAL RECREATION FoR GiR1s 
4, GENIUS AND PrREcociTy. By Joseph Jastrow, ° 
5. HaILeyBury COLLEGE TRIAL. 
6. NEGLECTED ELEMENTS IN ART TEacutna. By E. 
Cooke. d 
7. Mr. MatrHew ARNOLD'S 
InsPEcTOR.—(Concluded.) 
8. MANGNALL’s Questions. By “J. W. Ti.” 
9, Foreign Notes; SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES, 
10. REVIEWS ; CORRESPONDENCE, 
1l, THE TEACHERS’ GUILD, 
12, TRANSLATION PRIZE; EXTRA PRIzeE, 





REPORTS AS AN 





Price 6d; per post, 7d. 


Offices: 86 FLEET StrREET, Lonpon, E.C. 





Now ready, No. 15, price 2s 6d; per post, 23 9d, 


ee LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by FREDERICK Poutockg, M.A., LL.D. 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University 
of Oxford, Profes:or of Common Law in the Inns of 
Court. ConTENTS. 
A Nore on THE Factors Acrs, By A. Cohen, Q.C, 
THE LocaL GOVERNMENT Bitu. By F. C. Montague, 
PusLtic MEETINGS AND PuBLIC ORDER.—Y. THE 
UnitED States. By EK. H. Bennctt. 
Ear.ty EnGuish LAND TENURES, 
1, Mr. Vinoaraporr’s Work. By Maxime Kova- 
levsky. 
2. Domespay Srupigs. By C. J. Elton. 
THE BEATITUDE OF Setstn.—II. By F. W. Maitland. 
Raitway MortGaGEs AND RECEIVER’S Dents IN THE 
Unitep Srates. By A. Gullup. 
On Licenstne oF Nuisances. By T. Crisp Poole. 
Tue Law or Escueat. By F. W. Hardman. 
ENGLISH AUTHORS AND AMERICAN Coprricgut, By 
T. K. Scrutton. 
REVIEWS AND NotTIcEs, 
Norges :—Tue Canonists, by “H. W. E. ;’? Lunacy 
Acts AMENDMENT BILL; &c. 
STEVENS and Sons, 119 Chancery Lane, London. 





Third Series, JULY, 1888, No. 91, price One Shilling, 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


_—* MONTHLY PACKET, 
CoNnTENTS. 

BEECHCROFT AT RocksToNnE. By the Editor. 

Daamar. By Helen Shipton. 

ANGELA: ASKETCH. By Alice Weber. 

Agatua’s Vocation, By the Author of “ Grannie,” 
&c. Chap. 1. 

CaMEOS FROM ENGLISH HIsTORY.—WHIG AND Torr. 

PREPARATION OF PRAYER-BooK LEssoNs.—THE 
PRIESTHOOD. 

CONVERSATION ON FRENCH Books, 

La Fayette’s LEVEE. 

A Few SuaaGestions TO GIRLS ON SELF-CULTURE. 
By E. I, Shand. 

Parers ON Enautsu Literature. By Hon, Eva 
Knatchbull-Hugessen. Paper I, 

DEBATABLE GROUND. 
London: W. Smita and Innes, 31 and 32 Bedford 

Street, Strand, W.C. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post- 
free, on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the 
rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRE- 
TARY, Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C., to whom Subscriptions and Donations toware 
the Funds of the Association should sent.— 
Bankers, Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 
1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 


Nervous Desitity.—Persons who feel weak,. 
low, and nervous may rest assured some serious 
ailment is looming in the distance, against which 
instant action should be taken. Holloway’s Pills 
present the ready means of energetic action on the 
liver, liberating accumulated bile, and lifting at once 
a load from the spirits and expelling a poison from 
the body. This simple and natural method of 
remedying the first tendency to disease gives present 
ease and ensures future safety. The pale, andall who 
are losing flesh, should try these Pills, which are 
especially useful when the digestive or other functions 
are imperfectly performed and demand immediate 
correction, or in after-years neither mind nor body 
will be well developed, 
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BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 873. JULY, 1888, 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
RosERT ELSMERE AND MopERN OXFORD. 
A StirF NECKED GENERATION, Chaps. 14-17. 
§rLT AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS : LEGENDS FROM THE 
Earty Home OF THE ENGLISH. 
Mary STUART IN ScorTLaND.—THE CONSPIRACIES OF 
THE NOBLES: DaRNLEY. By John Skelton, C.B. 
IypIaAN INSECTS. 
ImprESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA; WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 
cue Fis River Caves, By Coutts Trotter, 
Ay Evre Rosy. 
Tae PORTUGUESE IN East AFRICA. 
Wim Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents ror JULY. 
Tux FurvreE OF ReLicion. By Emile de Laveleye. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE LIBERAL Party. By 
the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. 





{Tur New Departure in Epvucation. By James 
Runciman. 

Tue IMPARTIAL Stupy OF Poxitics. By Professor J. 
R. Seeley. 


“flymns, ANCIENT AND MoperN.” By the Rev. Sir 
George W. Cox, Bart. 

Tur Fair SEX AT THE Saton. By Mrs. Emily Craw- 
ford. 

Inp1an NATIONAL CONGRESSES. 
Watson, LL.D. 

Recent WorK IN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 
Professor G. T. Stokes. 

Britis INTERESTS IN AFRICA. 

Tue SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
Power Cobve. 

Locaa TAXATION OF LONDON RENTS. 
Hobbouse. 

IsBisTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
JULY. 2s 6d, 
Tur ELIZABETHAN SETTLEMENT OF RELIGION. 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
Our Missionaries, By Sir William Wilson Hunter, 
K.C.s.1., LL.D. 


By Robert Spence 
By 


By J. Scott Keltie. 
By Frances 


By Lord 





By 


A Few Worps asouT Picture ExursiTions. By 
Frederic Harrison, 
Tue Vacue Cry FoR TECHNICAL Epvucatioyn. By 


Lord Armstrong. 

Tur ENGADINE: SUMMER AND WINTER, By Dr. Kidd. 

A Story oF our LiguTHousEes. By Professor 
Tyndall, 

Tae New Lapour Party. By H. H. Champion. 

LIBERATING THE SLAVES IN BraziL, By Walter J. 
Hammond. 

THE CURSE OF THE War OFrFIce. By Lord Eustace 
Cecil. 

Buppuism. By the Bishop of Colombo. 

LocaL GOVERNMENT AND CouNnTy CouNcILS IN 
France.—(Concluded.) By his Excellency the 
Freuch Ambassador. 


London: Kraan Patt, Trencu, and Co. 


Extra crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 


OUR ENGLISH SHORES: being Recollections of Watering 


Places on the Coasts of England. By Witt1am MiLuer, F.R.S.E., Author of “ Wintering in the Riviera,” 
Illustrated by 60 Engravings. 4 ‘ pieenatiataanns 
‘Published very opportunely.””—Manchester Examiner. ‘Places visited are detailed in interesting style 
with plenty of cirenamstance.”—Scotsman. ‘“ Will be read with interest, especially by those who are undecided 
as to where to spend their summer holidays.’’—Torquay Times. ‘‘ A very pleasant and readable book.”— 
British Weekly. ‘* We could not suggest a more honest or agreeable guide.” —Bookseller, 





EW_NOVEL by Miss SERGEANT.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


N 
SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN. By the Author of “Jacobi’s 
Wife,” “No Saint,” &. 

** Brightly written and does not flag.””—Society Herald. ‘No woman will be able to dip into the early 
pages without reading those which follow.”’—Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ Enjoyable and stimulating from first to 
last.”"—Scotsman, ‘* A great improvement on ‘ Jacobi’s W.fe.’”’—Atheneum, “A good novel.”—Court and 
Seciety. “ Wecan heartily recommend.’’—Academy, 


Edinburgh: OLIPHANTS. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 





BUY DIRECT FROM THE MILLS, 


Or any Respectable Tailor or Co-operative Society. 


HONEST Woot CLOTHS 


AT REASONABLE PRICES, PRODUCED UPON PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRY 
WHICH, IT IS HOPED, WILL RECONCILE THE CONFLICTING 
INTERESTS OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR, AND PUT AN 
END TO THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 

Particulars and Samples post-free on application. 


‘‘ This is the most promising undertaking of the kind which we have ever had before us in the Kingdom.’”* 
—The Marquis of Kiron. 

**T cannot enough thank you, or express the depth of my pleasure, in the announcement of the momentous 
and absolutely foundational step takea by you, in all that is wisa and just, in the establishment of these 
relations with your workmen,.”’—Letter from Mr. RUSKIN. 

“ The proposal to make allowances tu customers spreads the co-operative net still more widely, and its 
advocates hope that it may result in the long-run in the encouragement of honest manufacture and honest 
trading.’’—Manchester Guardian. 

Judge HueHEs writes :—“‘ Now that my tailor can get your cloth, all sartorial troubles are over for me, as 
I stand up in the best stuff I have ever had to wear, and know that the men who made it have shared the 
profit of its production.”’ 

F. R. ARMITAGE, Esq., M.D., of Royal Normal College for the Blind, of Normal School for Blind :—‘* The 
cloth you sent me last year has now been all made into clothes and distributed, greatly to the satisfaction of 
the blind people who received them. I find this an excellent way of assisting them, as the clothes are warmer 
and last about three times as long as those they could obtain in tha usual way.” 


ESTABLISHED 1832, FIVE MEDALS. 


WM. THOMSON AND SONS, LIMITED, INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 
WOODHOUSE MILLS, HUDDERSFIELD. 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


*.* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 

















yas NATIONAL REVIEW, 
JULY. 2s 6d, 


MaritrmeE DANGERS AND DEFENCE, 
W. Baker. 

A Riva or Marco Ponto, 

THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE, 
M.A. 

BEACONSFIELD. By J. D. Bourchier. 
Tue Kisk, Pro@xkss, AND DECLINE OF NONCON- 
FORMITY IN WALES. By Stanley Leighton, M.P. 
Giesy Fouk-Tates: A Missing Link. By F. H. 
Groome. 

Civi. Service Pensions. By Edgar Bates. 

“In THE MONTH WHEN SINGS THE CUCKOO.” 
Alfred Austin. 

CoLONISATION AND FRIENDLY SocretTiIvs, By William 
Greswell. 

Tux RomANCEOF AMINE. By the Countess of Jersey. 

Pouitics at HOME AND ABROAD, 

CoRRESPONDENCE, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


OURNAL of MENTAL SOIENCE, 
JULY, 1888, Edited by D. Hack Tuxkk, M.D., 
and Grorege H. SavaGcr, M.D. Price 3s 6d, 
ConTENTS. 

REMARKS ON CRIME AND ORIMINALS, 
Maudsley, M.D. 

Tur NEUROPATHIC DIATHESIS, OR THE DIATHESIS OF 
THE DEGENERATE, By G. T. Revington, M.v. 

AsyLum HOSPITALS, WITH PLans. By Richard 
Greene, L.K.C.P. 

Some REMARKS ON THE RELATION OF EPILEPSY AND 
Crime. By Jobn Baker, M.B. 

On tHe Various MODES OF PROVIDING FOR THE 
INSANE AND iDIOTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
Great Britain. By D. Hack Tuke, F.R.C.P. 

TRIAL OF MASON v, MARSHALL, SHAW, AND GAUCHARD 
AT THE BRISTOL SPRING ASSIZES, BEFURE Mr, 
JUSTICE FIELD.—SUPERANNUATION ALLOWANCES 
OF ASYLUM OFFICERS.—LuNacy AcTSs AMENDMENT 
BILL : ‘SHE PROVISIONS FOR IvI0TS AND IMBECILES. 


London: J. and A, CuurcHILL, New Burlington 
Street, W. 


ANTED, COPIES of the 

“SPECTATOR” for JANUARY 5th, 1884, 

—PUBLISHER, Spectator Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.O, 


By Sir Samuel 


By a Desultory Reader. 
By Kev. Morris Fuller, 


By 





By Henry 








WOOLDRIDGE’S TINCTURE 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





HAY-FEVER CURED BY 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who suffer 


KA from it should procure DUNBAK’S ALKARAM, or -FEVER. 
AL RAM. ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTILE, which will HAY. 

cure the severest cases hg yc og MA . 

Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Adidress, Dr, 
ALKARAM. care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate HAY-FEVER. 


Street. 
READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Stran¢. 
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Sir JOHN MILLAIS, Bart, R.A., 


contributes an Article, entitled 
“THOUGHTS on OUR ART of 
TO-DAY,” to THE MAGAZINE 


of ART for JULY, price 1s. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited; and all Booksellers. 








SEVENTH THOUSAND. With Six Maps and Illustrations, price 63. 


TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., 
Author of Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 


TIMES. 

© Professor Drummond is a clear and accurate observer, and as he has had a 
sound scientific training and has a real interest in the human side of African 
life, he is able to present us with pictures of a distinctness and originality not 
often met with in books of African travel.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

** Tt is a charmingly written book...... Professor Drummond has not inflicted the 
entire contents of his note-books upon a long-suffering public ; he has been con- 
tent, with valuable and suggestive results, to compress the sum of his observa- 
tions into a few well-weighed and well-written pages.’’ 

ACADEMY, 

Professor Drummond is here at his very best. The article on mimicry 
especially is worthy to rank with anything ever written by Wallace, Bates, or 
Darwin himself on this fascinating subject. In the presence of such perfect form, 
such graphic description of details, such genial humonr, and subtle reasoning, the 
critic has nothing to do but quote. The only difficulty is to find one passage more 
suitable than another for the purpose,” 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 New Oxford Street ; 241 Brompton Road, S.W. ; 
and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


Subscriptions 


Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant supply 
of the best Works. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books 
added to the Library, postage-free on application. Catalogues, One 
Shilling and Sixpence. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





————$——$____ 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


THE LEISURE HoOvurR 


A Magazine for Family and General Reading, 
The JULY PART contains:— 
A Monotint Frontispiece of 
Orchardson’s Picture—-THE FIRST CLOUD, 


MY BEST SHIPMATE: a Sea-Officer’s Reminiscence, 
Chapter of a New Story by GrorcE Cupptes. 
Gordon Browne. 

The STORY of the ARMADA told from the STATE PAPERS 
By W.J. Harpy. With Portraits and Fac-simile Despatches, — 

A WEIRD STORY. By James Baker. 

“The PACE that KILLS.” By the Author of “Occupations of 9 
Retired Life.’ 

NORWAY from the SEA. By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. With 
Illustrations, 

CECILIA VERNER’S FORTUNE. By Anne Fettowes, 

NEST-BUILDING. By the Rev. J. G. Woop. 

NOTES on CURRENT SCIENCE, INVENTION, and DISCOVERY, 
Musical Kites, Varieties, &c. 

GREAT-GRANDMAMMA SEVERN. By Leste Kerrn, Author of 
“ The Chilcotes,” &c. (Continued.) 

A BALLAD of the GREAT ARMADA. By Emity H. Hickey, 

The HAUNT of the GULLS. By Henry A. Harper. 


First 
Illustrated by 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, and of all Newsagents, 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


ADMISSION FREE. 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection ; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Select.ons from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace, 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 





OLD PASBIOSB. 
TEN ETCHINGS 
BY 


OC, MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanie] with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio, Price Three Guineas. 





FREE BY POST. 

**AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press notices, &c. 

THE AUT OTY?RE COMPA NY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





LFRACOMBE—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. 250 rooms. Hight lawn- 
tennis courts; large swimming-bath; private baths.—Descriptive taritf of 
MANAGER, 





| <eupdunendanpen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS ws oe sve wwe 8,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID .. se see 


“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATEBS.” 
The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 bottles. 


THE ST. PAULI 
LAGER AND PILSENER_ BEERS. 


For Prices, 
Apply to the ST. PAULI BREWERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
6 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, LONDON, E.C. ; 
H. PORTWAY, 9 PARK VIEW TERRACE, BRADFORD, 
and 3 CLARENCE STREET, MANCHESTER; 
Or GRISCHOTTI and CO., 163 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW. 


eee 19,000,000 
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WESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW AND MUCH CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST 


INDIES ; 
Or, The Bow of Ulysses. 


By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
With 9 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, price 2%, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 
[Ready in a few days. 


“Mr, Froude’s brilliant book on the West Indies is, perhaps, the most enjoy- 
able he has ever written, and has a wider interest than might be inferred from 
the title. Never has he thrown himself with more intensity into those broad and 
burning questions which concern the future of the Empire. Never has he found 
happier opportunity for fervent eloquence or picturesque description, and he has 
seldom displayed his powers to greater advantage. 
facts that have come under his observation ; by turns he is persuasive, indignant, 
or sarcastic, and not infrequently he breaks out in scathing invective. Conse- 
quently, the book is fall of a double interest, for it reflects on every page the 
opinions aud personality of the writer.”’—Times. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, price ONE SHILLING. 


PICTURES AT PLAY; 
Or, Dialogues of the Galleries. 
By TWO ART CRITICS. 
Illustrated by HARRY FURNISS. 


“A clever and diverting little brochure......Mr. Furniss’s sketches are very happy 
throughout, and the jew d’esprit as a whole will be very much enjoyed.”’—Globe, 





Now ready, crown 8v9, price 63, 


JOHN WARD, PREACHER: 
A Story. 
By MARGARET DELAND, Author of “ The Old Garden.”’ 
“Tn this powerful novel is presented a deeply interesting study of the effects of 
religious belief upon love and happinegs...... It is a story of strong and absorbing 


interest, finely conceived, and written throughout with uncommon ability.” — 
New York Tribune, 


UNCLE PIERCE: a Novel. By Cuartzs 


BLATHERWICK, Author of ‘‘ The Ducie Diamonds,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* A striking and curious story which will secure the interest of all who take it 
up.’—Scotsman. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS 
AND PASTIMES, 


Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED E, T. WATSON. 


CRICKET. By A. G. Srern and the Hon. 


R. H. Lyrretron. With Contributions by ANDREW LANG, R. A. H. 
MITCHELL, W. G. GRACE, and F.GALE. With 11 Full-Page Illustrations 
and 52 Woodcuts in the Text, after Drawings by Lucien Davis, and from 
Instantaneous Photographs, Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

With an 


BOATING. By W. B. Woopaars. 


Introduction by the Rev. EomonD WarRzE, D.D., and a Chapter on ROWING 
at ETON, by R. Harvey Mason. With 10 Full-Page Illustrations, 39 Wood- 
cuts in the Text, after Drawings by Frank Dadd, and from Instantaneous 
Photographs, and 4 Maps. Crown Svo, 10s 6d 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d, 


THE REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 


By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Regius Professor of Greek ; Canon of Ely. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, price One Shilling. 


THE SHORTER LATIN PRIMER. 


By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., 


Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Regius Professor of Greek ; Canon of Ely. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





This day, post 8vo, 1s. 


CORNEY GRAIN. 


By HIMSELF. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

-e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 Sg 

WILLIAM STREKRT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention ¢ the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their gg i ouse 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for oan = 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BO anc 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





“AN he following NUMBERS of the 
5 I vith 18th, and 25th, 1871; NOVEMBER 


16th, 1872; JUNE 28th, 1873; and JUNE 12th, 1875.—PUBLISHER, 1 Wel- 


lington Street, Strand, W.-C. 


He has ingeniously searched | 
out analogies and contrasts; he has drawn wide political deductions from the | 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents For JULY, 1888. 
1. From Moor Istes. By Jessie Fothergill. Part III. Chaps. 8-10. 
2. Tue Romance Or History.—V. Benyowsky, 
3. SONNET. 
4, A CHAPTER ON PROPOSALS, 
5. THe House or Percy. 
6. CaroLine.—Part III. 
7. A Lapsep CopyriGgut, 
8. THE Minor Poet. 
9, THE Rocue. By W. E. Norris. 





Chaps, 24.27. 


Ready this day. 
THE LIFE OF 
LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


From the French of Madame AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, 
By the Rev. HENRY JAMES COLERIDGE. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s 6d. 








Ready this day. 
SEVERN TUNNEL: 
Its Constraction and Difficulties. 
By the Constructor, T. A. WALKER, 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo, with a large number of Plans and Illustrations. 


THE 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE REBEL ROS E. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 

** An anonymous novel called ‘The Rebel Rose’ is certain—if it is possible to 
speculate on such an uncertain element as popular interest—to attract exceptional 
attention. It is a political romance, which, nevertheless, those who care for 
romance and not for politics, and those who care for politics and not for romance, 
will alike read with interest. We have formed our own very decided opinion as 
to the authorship of this altogether remarkable production; but whether that 
opinion be right or wrong, it is evidently enough the work of one or more persons 
who are very much behind the social and political scenes.’’—Graphic. 








Now ready. 


A MODERN BRIGAND. 


By the AUTHOR of “MISS BAYLE’S ROMANCE,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

‘Written by a man of culture and a keen observer, ‘A Modern Brigand” 
stands completely apart from the current fiction of the day. Freshness and 
originality meet the reader from the first page, and stamp each situation and 
incident until its close.’””"—Morning Post 


Now ready. 


ACADEMICIA N. 


By HENRY ERROLL, 
Author of “ An Ugly Duckling,’’ &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“In this clever romance Mr. Errol!, without violating probability, or being 
sensationally realistic, has found a subject which he develops with rare artistic 
ability and dramatic effect. ‘The Academician’ is an able work, original in con- 
ception and forcibly written.’’—Morning Post. 





THE 


Now ready. 


VELLACOT. 


By ESME STUART, 
Author of ‘‘ Muriel’s Marriage,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

* As ‘Joan Vellacot’ is from the pen of Esmé Stuart, it is almost unnecessary 
to say that it is full of good writing and good workmanship. The literary style is 
throughout excellent, and the admirably grouped characters which really live for 
us have a sharp distinctness of outline which is achieved with hardly a single 
touch of caricature or exaggeration.’’—Spectator. 

Now ready. 


H OT HAS T E. 
4 


i Yvols. Grown 8vo. 





I N 











BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


LATEST ADDITION TO THE SERIES. 


MAJOR AND MINOR. 
By W. E. NORRIS, 


Author of “A Bachelor’s Blunder,” “ Thirlby ar this day. 








MAX. By Rosa N. Carey. ; 
aunts of TWO WORLDS. By Marie Corelli. 
BORDERLAND. By Jessie Fothergill. 

“DOCTOR CUPID.” By Rhoda Broughton. 
VENDETTA! By Marie Corelli. 

WEE WIFIE. By Rosa N. Carey. ; 

A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. By W. E. Norris. 
THIRLBY HALL. By W. E. Norris. 

A GIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. _ 
GEORGE GEITH, of FEN COURT. By Mrs. Riddell. 


SON, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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A HISTORY of GREECE. 
From the Earliest Times to the Ionian Revolt. By EvELyn 
Apszort, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tator of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The GROWTH of DEMOCRACY : 
VICTORIA, 1837-1880. Being Period IV. of “A History of 
England.” By the Rev. J. Franck Bricut, D.D., Master of 
University College, Oxford, late Master of the Modern School in 
Marlborough College. With Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY 
and THEORY.—The MIDDLE AGES. By W. J. Asutry, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
A Short Text-Book. With Problems for Solution, and Hints for 
Supplementary Reading. By J. E. Symes, M.A., University 
College, Nottingham. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


PLANE. and SOLID MENSURA- 


TION. With Copious Examples, and Answers. By F. G. 
Brasant, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo0, 3s 64. 


ELEMENTS of DYNAMICS. 
(Kinetics and Statics.) With numerous Exercises. A Text- 
Book for Junior Students. By the Rev. J. L. Rontnson, B.A., 
Chaplain and Naval Instructor, Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 


For the Use of Candidates for Army Examinations, and as an 
Introduction to Mechanical Drawing. By W. N. Witson, M.A, 
Assistant Master at Rugby School. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


GEOMETRICAL CONIC 
SECTIONS. An Elementary Treatise. With numerous 
Problems. By G. Ricwarpson, M.A., Second Master of 
Winchester College, formerly Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 


SCOTT’S ROKEBY. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by R. W. Taytor, 
M.A., late Head Master of Kelly College, Tavistock. Forming a 
Volume of the “ English School Classics.” Small 8vo, 23 6d; or 
in Three Parts, 1s each. 


SELECT PASSAGES from GREEK 
and LATIN PORTS for REPETITION. With English Metrical 
Renderings. Compiled by E. H. C. Smiru, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Clifton College, Bristol. With a Preface by J. M. 
Wi1son, M.A., Head Master of Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


The AENEID of VERGIL. 
Edited, with Notes, by Francis Storr, B.A., Chief Master of 
Modern Subjects in Merchant Taylors’ School. Crown 8vo. 


“ * 2-01. T and TI. 2g 61; ae 1s 64; XI. and XIL., 23 64. 


FABULA FACILES. 


A First Latin Reader, containing Detached Sentences and 
Consecutive Stories, with Notes and a Vocabulary. By F, 
Rircuiz, M.A., The Beacon, Sevenoaks, Author of “ First Steps 
in Latin,” &. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


IMITATIVE EXERCISES in EASY 


LATIN PROSE. Based on “ Fabule Faciles,”” By F. Rircutr, 
M.A., The Beacon, Sevenoaks, Author of “ First Steps in Latin,” 
&c. Crown 8yo, 1s 6d. : 


FIRST EXERCISES in LATIN 


PROSE. With Notes and Vocabularies. By E. D. Mansrietp, 


M.A., Lambrook, Bracknell, late Assistant Mast i 
College. Crown 8vo, 28 6d. ee 


HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


By T. K. ARNotp, M.A. 12mo, 33. 
A KRY, for the Use of Tutors only, 1s. 


EPISODES from MALOT’S SANS 
FAMILLE. Selected and Edited, with Notes, by W. E. Russerr, 


M.A., Assistant Master at Haileybary College. Forming a 
Volume of “ Episodes from Modern French Authors.” 16mo, 136d, 


EPISODES from DUMAS’ La 
BOUILLIE de la COMTESSE BERTHE. Selected and Edited, 
with Notes, by Cokmett Price, M.A., B.C.L., Head Master of 
the United Services College, Westward Ho! Forming a Volume 
of “ Episodes from Modern French Authors.” 16mo, 1s 6d, 


EPISODES from DUMAS’ Les 
AVENTURES de LYDERIC. Selected and Edited, with Notee, 
by A. K. Coox, M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester College. 
Forming a Volume of “ Episodes from Modern French Authors.” 
16mo, ls 6d. 


VICTOR HUGO’S HERNANI. 
Edited, with Notes, &., by H. A. Perry, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


VICTOR HUGO’S Les TRAVAIL- 
LEURS de la MER. Adapted for Use in Schools, with Notes, 
Biographical Notice, &c. By James Botente, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), 
Senior French Master in Dulwich College, and Examioer in 
French tothe Intermediate Education Board, Ireland, &c. Crown 


8vo, 33 Gd. 
ELEMENTARY FRENCH 
EXERCISES. By G. Suarp, M.A, Assistant Master at 


Marlborough College. Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 


EXERCISES in FRENCH SYNTAX. 


With Rules. By G. Suarp, M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough 
College. Crown 8vo, 2s 64. 


FRENCH PASSAGES for UNSEEN 


TRANSLATION. Selected and Arranged by C. H. Parry, M.A, 
Assistant Master at Charterhouse School. Crowa 8vo, 2s 64. 


La CANNE de JONC; ou, la Vie et 
la Mort du Capitaine Renaud. Par ALFRED DE VicNy. Edited, 
with Notes, &., by Victor J. T. Spiers, M.A. Oxon, B.-és-L. 
Univ. Gall., Taylorian Exbibitioner for French, sometime Assistant 
French Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. 16mo, 1s 64. 


MERIMEE’S COLOMBA. 


at Charterhouse School. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


A MANUAL of GERMAN COM- 

POSITION. With Passages for Translation. By H.S. Beres.- 
FoRD- Wess, late Assistant Master at Wellington College, Author 
of “A Practical German Grammar,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s, 


TALES from HISTORY 


eer eee nranmm op7..urmsonN). By Dr. FRIEDRICH 
HorrMann. Edited, with Notes, by H.S, Beresrorp-Wess, late 


Assistant Master at Wellington Coil A “ . 
German Grammar,” &c. Sines Sen tn, ee + 


GERMAN POETRY for SCHOOLS. 


Edited by C. H. Parry, M.A., Assistant Master at Charterhouse 


School, and G. Giptey Ropinson, M : 
Wideheater, 16mo, 1a Gd. » M.A., Winton House School, 


SECOND GERMAN READER. 


Die Blinden—Die Entscheidun i i igi 

g—Bei Hochkirch—B ; 
Tales by Paut Heyse, FREDERIKE LOHMANN, and Pera 
AUERBACH, With Notes by B. Townson, B.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 23 Gd. 


HOFFMANN’S FORTUNE’S 


WHEEL. (Heuts Mir, Morgen Dir!) A Tale for the Young, 





Edited, with Notes by J. Y. Pearson, B.A 
Wellington College. Crown 8v0, 336d. Assistant Master at 
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